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POLITICAL FORMS AND FORCES. 


THE conceptions of biologists have been greatly advanced by 
the discovery that organisms which, when adult, appear to have 
scarcely anything in common, were, in their first stages, very similar ; 
and that, indeed, all organisms start with a common structure. 
Recognition of this truth has revolutionized not only their ideas 
respecting the relations of organisms to one another, but also respect- 
ing the relations of the parts of each organism to one another. 

If societies have evolved, and if that mutual dependence of their 
parts which social co-operation implies, and which constitutes them 
organized bodies, has been gradually reached, then the implication 
is that however unlike their developed structures become, there is a 
rudimentary structure with which they all set out. And if there 
can be recognized any such primitive unity, recognition of it will 
help us to interpret the ultimate diversity. We shall understand 
better how in each society the several components of the political 
agency have come to be what we now see them, and how those of one 
society are related to those of another. 

Setting out with an unorganized horde, including both sexes and 
all ages, let us ask what must happen when some question, as that 
of migration or defence against enemies, has to be decided. The 
assembled individuals will fall, more or less clearly, into two 
divisions. The elder, the stronger, and those whose sagacity and 
courage have been proved by experience, will form the smaller part, 
who carry on the discussion, while the larger part, formed of the 
young, the weak, and the undistinguished, will be listeners, who 
usually go no further than to express from time to time assent or 
dissent. A further inference may safely be drawn. In the cluster 
of leading men there is sure to be some one whose weight is greater 
than that of any other—some aged hunter, some distinguished 
warrior, some cunning medicine-man, who will have more than his 
individual share in forming the resolution finally acted upon. That 


is to say, the entire assemblage will resolve itself into three parts. 
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To use a biological metaphor, there will, out of the general mass, be 
differentiated a nucleus and a nucleolus. 

These first traces of political structure which we infer d priori 
must spontaneously arise, we find have arisen among the rudest 
peoples: repetition having so strengthened them as to produce a 
settled order. When, among the aborigines of Victoria, a tribe 
plans revenge on another tribe supposed to have killed one of its 
members, “a council is called of all the old men of the tribe. . . 
The women form an outer circle round the men... The chief 
[simply ‘a native of influence’] opens the council.” And what we 
here see happening in an assemblage having no greater differences 
than those based on strength, age, and capacity, happens when, 
later, these natural distinctions have gained definiteness. In illus- 
tration may be named the account which Schoolcraft gives of a 
conference at which the Chippewas, Ottawas, and Pottowattomies 
met certain United States’ Commissioners: Schoolcraft being himself 
present. After the address of the head commissioner had been 
delivered, the speaking on behalf of the Indians was carried on by the 
principal chiefs: the lead being taken by “a man venerable for his 
age and standing.’ Though Schoolcraft does not describe the 
assemblage of undistinguished ;people, yet that they were present 
is shown by a passage in one of the native speeches :—‘‘ Behold! see 
my brethren, both young and old—the warriors and chiefs—the 
women and children of my nation.” And that the political order 
observed on this occasion was the usual order, is implied by its 
recurrence even in parts of America where chiefs have become 
marked off by ascribed nobility ; as instance the account quoted by 
Bancroft of one of the Central American tribes, who “ have frequent 
reunions in their council-house at night. The hall is then lighted 
up by a large fire, and the people sit with uncovered heads, listening 
respectfully to the observations and decisions of the ahuales—men 
over forty years of age, who have occupied public positions, or dis- 
tinguished themselves in some way.’ Among peoples unlike in 
type and rémote in locality, we find, modified in detail but similar 
in general character, this primitive governmental form. Of the Hill 
tribes of India may be instanced the Khonds, of whom we read that— 

‘* Assemblies of the whole tribe, or of any of its sub-divisions, are convened, 
to determine questions of general importance. The members of every society, 
however, have a right to be present at all its councils, and to give their voices 
on the questions mooted, although the patriarchs alone take a part in their 
public discussion.” . .. ‘The federal patriarchs, in like manner, consult 
with the heads of tribes, and assemble when necessary the entire population 
of the federal group.” 

In New Zealand the government was conducted in accordance with 
public opinion expressed in general assemblies; and the chiefs 
“could not declare peace or war, or do anything affecting the whole 
people, without the sanction of the majority of the clan.” Of the 
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Tahitians, Ellis tells us that the king had a few chiefs as advisers, 

but that no affair of national importance could be undertaken with- 

out consulting the land-holders or second rank, and also that public 

assemblies were held. Similarly of the Malagasy. “The greatest 

national council in Madagascar is an assembly of the people of the 

capital, and the heads of the provinces, towns, villages, &c.” The 
_ king usually presides in person. 

Though in these last cases we see considerable changes in the 
relative powers of the three components, so that the inner few have 
gained in authority at the expense of the outer many, yet all three 
are still present; and they continue to be present when we pass to 
sundry historic peoples. Even of the Phenicians, Movers notes that 
‘‘in the time of Alexander a war was decided upon by the Tyrians 
without the consent of the absent king, the senate acting together 
with the popular assembly.” Then there is the familiar case of the 
Homeric Greeks, whose Agora, presided over by the king, was “an 
assembly for talk, communication and discussion to a certain extent , 
by the chiefs, in presence of the people as listeners and sympa- 
thisers,” who were seated around; and that the people were not always 
passive is shown by the story of Thersités, who, ill-used though he 
was by Odysseus and derided by the crowd for interfering, had first 
made his harangue. Again, the king, the senate, and the freemen, 
in primitive Rome, stood in relations which had manifestly grown 
out of those existing in the original assembly ; for though the three did 
not simultaneously co-operate, yet on important occasions the king 
communicated his proposals to the assembled burgesses, who 
expressed their approval or disapproval, and the cian-chiefs, forming 
the senate, though they did not debate in public, had yet such joint 
power that they could, on occasion, negative the decision of king 
and burgesses. Concerning the primitive Germans, Tacitus, as 
translated by Mr. Freeman, writes— 


‘**On smaller matters the chiefs debate, on greater matters all men; but so 
that those things whose final decision rests with the whole people are first 
handled by the chiefs. ... The multitude sits armed in such order as it 
thinks good ; silence is proclaimed by the priests, who have also the right of 
enforcing it. Presently the king or chief, according to the age of each, accord- 
ing to his birth, according to his glory in war or his eloquence, is listened 
to, speaking rather by the influence of persuasion than by the power of com- 
manding. If their opinions give offence, they are thrust aside with a shout ; 
if they approved, the hearers clash their spears.” 


Similarly among the Scandinavians, as shown us in Iceland, where, 
besides the general Al-thing annually held, which it was “ dis- 
reputable for a freeman not to attend,” and at which “ people of all 
classes in fact pitched their tents,” there were local assemblies called 
Var-things “attended by all the freemen of the district, with a 
crowd of retainers . . . both for the discussion of public affairs and 
the administration of justice . . . Within the circle [formed for 
T 2 
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administering justice] sat the judges, the people standing on the 
outside.” In the account given by Mr. Freeman of the yearly meet- 
ings in the Swiss cantons of Uri and Appenzell, we may trace this 
primitive political form as still existing; for though the presence 
of the people at large is the fact principally pointed out, yet there 
is named in the case of Uri, the body of magistrates or chosen chiefs 
who form the second element, as well as the head magistrate who is 
the first element. And that in ancient England there was a kindred 
constitution of the Wittenagemot, is indirectly proved; as witness 
the following passage from Freeman’s Growth of the English Consti- 
tution :— 


‘**No ancient record gives us any clear or formal account of the constitution 
of that body. It is commonly spoken of in a vague way as a gathering of the 
wise, the noble, the great men. But, alongside of passages like these, we find 
other passages which speak of it in a way which implies a far more popular 
constitution. King Eadward is said to be chosen King by ‘all folk.’ Earl 
Godwine ‘ makes his speech before the king and all the people of the land.’ ” 
-And the implication, as Mr. Freeman points out, is that the share 
taken by the people in the proceedings was that of expressing by 
shouts their approval or disapproval. 

This form of ruling agency is thus shown to be the fundamental 
form, by its presence at the outset of social life and by its continu- 
ance under various conditions. Not among peoples of superior types 
only, such as Aryans and some Semites, do we find it, but also 
among sundry Malayo-Polynesians, among the red men of North 
America, the Dravidian tribes of the Indian hills, the aborigines of 
Australia. In fact, as already implied, governmental organization 
could not possibly begin in any other way. On the one hand, no 
controlling force at first exists save that of the aggregate will as 
manifested in the assembled horde. On the other hand, leading 
parts in determining this aggregate will are inevitably taken by the 
few whose superiority is recognized. And of these predominant men 
some one is sure to be most predominant. That which we have to 
note as specially significant, is not that a free form of government is 
the primitive form; though this is an implication which may be 
dwelt upon. Nor are we chiefly concerned with the fact that at the 
very beginning there shows itself that separation of the superior few 
from the inferior many, which becomes marked in later stages ; 
though this, too, is a fact which may be singled out and emphasized. 
Nor is attention to be mainly directed to the early appearance of a 
controlling head, having power greater than that of any other; though 
the evidence given may be cited to prove this. But here we have 
to note, particularly, the truth that at the very outset may be 
discerned the vague outlines of a tri-une political structure. 


Of course the ratios among the powers of these three com- 
ponents are in no two cases quite the same; ani, as implied in 
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sundry of the above examples, they everywhere undergo more or less 
change—change determined here by the emotional natures of the 
men composing the group, there by the physical circumstances as 
favouring or hindering independence, now by the activities as war- 
like or peaceful, and now by the exceptional characters of particular 
individuals. 

Unusual sagacity, skill, or strength, habitually regarded by primi- 
tive men as supernatural, may give to some member of the tribe an 
influence which, transmitted to a successor supposed to inherit his 
supernatural character, may generate a chiefly authority subordi- 
nating both that of the other leading men and that of the mass. Or a 
division of labour, such that while some of the tribe remain exclusively 
warriors the rest are in a measure otherwise occupied, may give to 
the two superior components of the political agency an ability to 
over-ride the third. Or the members of the third, keeping up habits 
which make coercion of them difficult or impossible, may maintain a 
general predominance over the other two. And then the relations 
of these three governing elements to the entire community may, and 
ordinarily do, undergo change by the formation of a passive class, 
excluded from their deliberations—a class at first composed of the 
women and afterwards containing also the slaves or other dependents. 

War successfully carried on, not only establishes the passive or 
non-political class, but also, implying as it does subordination, 
changes more or less decidedly the relative powers of these three 
parts of the political agency. As, other things equal, groups in 
which there is little or no subordination are subjugated by groups in 
which subordination is greater, there is a tendency to the survival and 
spread of groups in which the controlling power of the dominant 
few becomes relatively great. In like manner, since success in war 
largely depends on that promptitude and consistency of action which 
singleness of will gives, there must, where warfare is chronic, be a 
tendency for members of the ruling group to become more and more 
obedient to its head: disappearance in the struggle for existence 
among tribes otherwise equal, being ordinarily a consequence of in- 
adequate obedience. And then it is also to be noted that the over- 
runnings of societies one by another, repeated and re-repeated as 
they often are, have the effect of obscuring and even obliterating the 
traces of the original political form. 

While, however, recognizing the fact that during political evo- 
lution these three primitive components alter their proportions in 
various ways and degrees, to the extent that some of them become 
mere rudiments or wholly disappear, it will greatly alter our con- 
ception of political forms if we remember that they are all derived 
from this primitive form—that a despotism, an oligarchy, or a demo- 
cracy, is to be regarded as a type of government in which one of the 
original components has greatly developed at the expense of the 
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other two, and that the various mixed types are to be arranged 
according to the degrees in which one or other of the original 
components has the greater influence. 


Is there any fundamental unity of political forces accom- 
panying this fundamental unity of political forms? While losing 
sight of the common origin of political structures, have we not also 
become inadequately conscious of the common source of their powers ? 
How prone we are to forget the ultimate, while thinking of the 
proximate, it may be worth while pausing a moment to observe. 

One who in a storm ‘watches the breaking-up of a wreck or the 
tearing down of a sea-wall, is impressed by the immense energy of 
the waves. Of course, when it is pointed out that in the absence of 
wind no such results can be produced, he recognizes the truth that 
the sea is in itself powerless, and that the power enabling it to 
destroy vessels and piers is given by the currents of air which 
roughen its surface. If he stops short here, however, he fails to 
identify the force which works these striking changes. Intrinsi- 
cally, the air is just as passive as the water is. There would be no 
winds were it not for the varying effects of the Sun’s heat on different 
parts of the Earth’s surface. Even when he has traced back thus 
far the energy which undermines cliffs and makes shingle, he has 
not reached its source; for in the absence of that continuous concen- 
tration of the solar mass, caused by the mutual gravitation of its 
parts, there would be no solar radiations. 

The tendency here illustrated, which all have in some degree and 
most in a great degree, to associate power with the visible agency 
exercising it, rather than with its inconspicuous source, has, as above 
implied, a vitiating influence on conceptions at large, and among 
others on political ones. Though the habit, general in past times, 

‘of regarding the powers of governments as inherent, has been, by the 
growth of popular institutions, a good deal qualified ; yet, even now, 
there is no clear apprehension of the fact that governments are not 
themselvés powerful, but are the instrumentalities of a power. This 
power existed before governments arose; governments were them- 
selves produced by it; and it ever continues to be that which, dis- 
guised more or less completely, works through them. Let us go back 
to the beginning. 

The Greenlanders are entirely without political control; having 
nothing which represents it more nearly than the deference paid to 
the opinion of some old man, skilled in seal-catching and the signs 
of the weather. But a Greenlander who is aggrieved by another, 
has his remedy in what is called a singing combat. He composes a 
satirical poem, and challenges his antagonist to a satirical duel in 
face of the tribe: “he who has the last word wins the trial.” And 
then Crantz adds—“ Nothing so effectually restrains a Greenlander 
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from vice, as the dread of public disgrace.” Here we sce operating 
in its original unqualified way, that governing influence of public 
sentiment which precedes more special governing influences. The 
dread of social reprobation is in some cases enforced by the dread of 
banishment. Among the otherwise unsubordinated Australians, they 
‘punish each other for such offences as theft, sometimes by expul- 
sion from the camp.” Of one of the Columbian tribes we read that 
“the Salish can hardly be said to have any regular form of govern- 
ment ;” and then, further, we read that ‘“‘ criminals are sometimes 
punished by banishment from their tribe.” Certain aborigines of 
the Indian hills, widely unlike these Columbians in type and in 
their modes of life, show us a similar relation between unde- 
veloped political restraint and the restraint of aggregate feeling. 
Among the Bodo and Dhimils, whose village heads are simply re- 
spected elders with no coercive power, those who offend against 
customs “are admonished, fined, or excommunicated, according to 
the degree of the offence.” But the controlling influence of public 
sentiment in groups which have little or no political organization, 
is best shown in the force with which it acts on those who are bound 
to avenge murders. Concerning the Australian aborigines, Sir 
George Grey writes :— 

‘**The holiest duty a native is called on to perform ‘is that of avenging the 
death of his nearest relation, for it is his peculiar duty to do so; until he has 
fulfilled this task, he is constantly taunted by the old women; his wives, if 
he is married, would soon quit him; if he is unmarried, not a single young 
woman would speak to him; his mother would constantly cry, and lament that 
she should ever have given birth to so degenerate a son; his father would treat 
him with contempt, an¢ reproaches would constantly be sounded in his ear.” 

We have next to note that for a long time after political control 
has made its appearance, it remains conspicuously subordinate to this 
control of general feeling ; both because, while there is no developed 
political organization, the head man has little ability to enforce his 
will, and because such ability as he has, if unduly exercised, causes 
desertion. From all parts of the world may be cited illustrations. 
In America among the Snake Indians “each individual is his own 
master, and the only control to which his conduct is subjected, is the 
advice of a chief supported by his influence over the opinions of the 
rest of the tribe.” Ofa Chinook chief we are told that “his ability 
to render service to his neighbours, and the popularity which follows 
it, is at once the foundation and the measure of his authority.” If 
a Dakota “ wishes to do mischief, the only way a chief can influence 
him is to give him something, or pay him to desist from his evil 
intentions. The chief has no authority to act for the tribe, and dare 
not do it.” And among the Creeks, more advanced in political 
organization though they are, the authority of the elected chiefs 
“ continues during good behaviour. The disapproval of the body of 
the people is an effective bar to the exercise of their powers and 
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functions.” Turning to Asia, we read that the bais or chiefs of the 
Khirgiz “have little power over them for good or evil. In considera- 
tion of their age and blood, some deference to their opinions is shown, 
but nothing more.” The Ostyaks “ pay respect, in the fullest sense of 
the word, to their chief, if wise and valiant, but this homage is volun- 
tary, and founded on personal regard.” And of the Naga chiefs 
Butler says—“ Their orders are obeyed so far only as they accord 
with the wishes and convenience of the community.” So too is it in 
parts of Africa; as instance the Koranna Hottentots. ‘“ A chief 
or captain presides over each clan or kraal, being usually the 
person of greatest property ; but his authority is extremely limited, 
and only obeyed so far as it meets the general approbation.” 
And even among the more politically-organized Kaffirs, there is a 
kindred restraint. The king “makes laws and executes them accord- 
ing to his sole will. Yet there isa power to balance his in the 
people: he governs only so long as they choose to obey.” They 
leave him if he governs ill. 

In its primitive form, then, political power is the feeling of the 
community, acting through an agency which it has either informally 
or formally established. Doubtless, from the beginning, the power 
of the chief is in part personal: his greater strength, courage, or 
cunning, enables him in some degree to enforce his individual will. 
But, as the evidence shows, his individual will is but a small factor ; 


and the authority he wields is proportionate to the degree in which 
he expresses the wills of the rest. 


While this public feeling, which first acts by itself and then 
partly through an agent, is to some extent the feeling spon- 
taneously formed by those concerned, it is to a much larger extent 
the opinion imposed on them or prescribed for them. In the first 
place, the emotional nature prompting the general mode of conduct 
is derived from ancestors, being a product of all past activities; 
and in the second place, the special motives which, directly or 
indirectly, determine the courses pursued, are induced during early 
life by seniors, and enlisted on behalf of beliefs and usages which 
the tribe inherits. The governing sentiment is, in short, mainly the 
accumulated and organized sentiment of the past. 

It needs but to remember the mutilation to which, at a prescribed 
age, each member of a tribe is subject—the knocking out of teeth, 
the gashing of the flesh, the tatooing, the submission to torture—it 
needs but to remember that from these imperative customs there is 
no escape; to see that the directive force which exists before political 
agency arises, and which afterwards makes the political agency its 
organ, is the gradually-formed opinion of countless preceding 
generations; or rather, not the opinion, which, strictly speaking, is 
an intellectual product wholly impotent, but the emotion associated 
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with the opinion. This we everywhere find to be at the outset the 
chief controlling power. 

The notion of the Tupis that “if they departed from the customs 
of their forefathers they should be destroyed,” may be named as a 
definite manifestation of the force with which this transmitted 
opinion acts. In one of the rudest tribes of the Indian hills, the 
Juangs, less clothed even than Adamand Eve are said to have been, 
the women long adhered to their bunches of leaves in the belief 
that change was wrong. Of the Koranna Hottentots we read that 
“when ancient usages are not in the way, every man seems to act as 
is right in his own eyes.” Though the Damara chiefs “have the 
power of governing arbitrarily, yet they venerate the traditions and 
customs of their ancestors.” Smith says, “laws the Araucanians 
can scarcely be said to have, though there are many ancient usages 
which they hold sacred and strictly observe.” According to Brooke, 
among the Dyaks custom simply seems to have become the law, and 
breaking of the custom leads to a fine. In the minds of some clans 
of the Malagasy, “innovation and injury are . . . . inseparable, and 
the idea of improvement altogether inadmissible.” 

This control by inherited usages is not simply as strong in groups 
of men who are politically unorganized, or but little organized, as it 
is in advanced tribes and nations, but it is stronger. As Sir John 
Lubbock remarks—“ No savage is free. All over the world his 
daily life is regulated by a complicated and apparently most incon- 
venient set of customs (as forcible as laws), of quaint prohibitions 
and privileges.” Though one of these rude societies appears to be 
structureless, yet its ideas and usages form a kind of invisible frame- 
work for it, serving rigorously to restrain certain classes of its 
actions. And this invisible framework has been slowly and uncon- 
sciously shaped, during daily activities impelled by prevailing 
feelings and guided by prevailing thoughts, through generations 
stretching back into the far past. 

In brief, then, before any definite agency for social control is 
developed, there exists a control arising partly from the public 


opinion of the living, and more largely from the public opinion of 
the dead. 


But now let us note definitely a truth implied in some of the 
illustrations above given—the truth that when a political agency has 
been evolved, its power, largely dependent on present public opinion, 
is otherwise almost wholly dependent on past public opinion. The 
ruler, in part the organ of the wills of those around, is in a still 
greater degree the organ of the wills of those who have passed away ; 
and his own will, much restrained by the first, is still more restrained 
by the last. 


For his function as regulator is mainly that of enforcing the 
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inherited rules of conduct which embody ancestral sentiments and 
ideas. Everywhere we are shown this. Among the Arafuras such 
decisions as are given by their elders, are “ according to the customs 
of their forefathers, which are held in the highest regard.’’ So is it 
with the Khirgiz: “the judgments of the Bis, or esteemed elders, 
are based on the known and universally recognized customs.” And 
in Sumatra “ they are governed, in their various disputes, by a set 
of long-established customs (adat), handed down to them from their 
ancestors. . . . The chiefs, in pronouncing their decisions, are not 
heard to say, ‘so the law directs,’ but ‘such is the custom.’ ” 

As fast as orally-preserved custom passes into written law, the 
political head becomes still more clearly an agent through whom the 
feelings of the dead control the actions of the living. That the 
power he exercises is mainly a power which acts through him, we see 
clearly on noting how little ability he has to resist it if he wishes to 
do so. His individual will is practically inoperative save where 
the overt or tacit injunctions of departed generations leave him 
free. Thus in Madagascar, “ in cases where there is no law, custom, 
or precedent, the word of the sovereign is sufficient.” Among the 
East Africans, “the only limit to the despot’s power is the Ada, 
or precedent.” Of the Javans, Raffles writes—“ the only restraint 
upon the will of the head of the government is the custom of the 
country, and the regard which he has for his character among his 
subjects.” In Sumatra the people “do not acknowledge a right in 
the chiefs to constitute what laws they think proper, or to repeal or 
alter their ancient usages, of which they are extremely tenacious and 
jealous.” And how imperative is this conformity to the beliefs and 
sentiments of progenitors, is shown by the fatal results apt to occur 
from disregarding them. 


‘* «The King of Ashantee, although represented as a despotic monarch. . . . 
is not in all respects beyond control.’ He is under an ‘ obligation to observe 
the national customs which have been handed down to the people from remote 
antiquity ; anda practical disregard of this obligation, in the attempt to change 
some of the customs of their forefathers, cost Osai Quamina his throne.’ ” 


Which instance reminds us how commonly, as now among the Hot- 
tentots, as in the past among the ancient Mexicans, and as through- 
out the histories of civilized peoples, rulers have engaged, on 
succeeding to power, not to change the established order. 


Doubtless the proposition that the political head, simple or 
compound, is in the main but an agency through which works the 
force of public feeling, present and past, seems at variance with the 
many facts showing how great may be the power of a ruling man 
himself. Saying nothing of a tyrant’s ability to take lives for 
nominal reasons or none at all, to make groundless confiscations, 
to transfer subjects bodily from one place to another, to exact con- 
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tributions of money and labour without stint, we are apparently 
shown by his ability to begin and carry on wars which sacrifice his 
subjects wholesale, that his single will may over-ride the will of the 
nation. In what way, then, must the original statement be 
qualified ? 

While holding that, in unorganized groups of men, the feeling 
manifested as public opinion controls political conduct, just as it 
controls the conduct distinguished as ceremonial and religious ; and 
while holding that governing agencies, during their early stages, are 
at once the products of aggregate feeling, derive their powers from it, 
and are restrained by it; we must admit that these primitive relations 
become complicated when, by war, small groups are compounded and 
re-compounded into great ones. Where the society is largely com- 
posed of subjugated people held down by superior force, the 
normal relation above described no longer exists. We must not 
expect to find in a rule coercively established by an invader, the same 
traits as in a rule that has grown up from within. Societies formed 
by conquest may be, and frequently are, composed of two societies, 
which are in large measure, if not entirely, alien; whence it results 
that there is no longer anything like such united feeling as can 
embody itself in a political force derived from the whole community. 
Under such conditions the political head either derives his power 
exclusively from the feeling of the dominant part of the community, 
or else, setting the diverse masses of feeling originated in the upper 
and lower societies, one against the other, is enabled so to make his 
individual will the chief factor. 

After making which qualifications, however, it may still be con- 
tended that ordinarily, nearly all the force exercised by the governing 
agency originates from the feelings, if not of the whole community, 
yet of the part which is able to manifest its feelings. Though the 
opinion of the subjugated and unarmed lower society becomes of 
little account as a political factor, yet the opinion of the dominant 
and armed part continues to be the main cause of political action. 
What we are told of the Congo people, that ‘the king, who reigns 
as a despot over the people, is often disturbed in the exercise of his 
power, by the princes his vassals,”——what we are told of the despoti- 
cally-governed Dahomans, that “the ministers, war-captains, and 
feetisheers may be, and often are, individually punished by the king: 
collectively they are too strong for him, and without their cordial 
co-operation he would soon cease to reign;” is what we recognize as 
having been true, and as being still true, in various better-known 
societies, where the power of the supreme head is nominally absolute. 
From the-time when the Roman emperors were chosen by the 
soldiers and slain when they did not please them, to the present time 
when, as we are told of Russia, the desire of the army often deter- 
mines the will of the Czar, there have been many illustrations of the 
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truth that an autocrat is politically strong or weak according as many 
or few of the influential classes give him their support; and that even 
the sentiments of those who are politically prostrate greatly affect the 
political action: instance the influence of Turkish fanaticism over the 
decisions of the Sultan. 

A number of facts must be remembered if we are rightly to estimate 
the power of the aggregate will in comparison with the power of the 
autocrat’s will. There is the fact that the autocrat is obliged to 
respect and maintain the great mass of institutions and laws produced 
by past sentiments and ideas, which have acquired a religious sanc- 
tion ; so that, as in ancient Egypt, dynasties of despots live and die 
and leave the social order essentially unchanged. There is the fact 
that a serious change of the social order, at variance with general 
feeling, is likely afterwards to be reversed, as when, in Egypt, 
Amenhotep IV., spite of a rebellion, succeeded in establishing a new 
religion, which was abolished in a succeeding reign; and there is 
the allied fact that laws much at variance with the general will 
prove abortive, as, for instance, the sumptuary laws made by medieval 
kings, which, continually re-enacted, continually failed. There is 
the fact that, supreme as he may be, and divine as the nature ascribed 
to him, the all-powerful king is yet shackled by usages which often 
make his daily life a slavery: the opinions of the living oblige 
him to fulfil the dictates of the dead. There is the fact that if he 
does not conform, or if he otherwise produces by his acts much 
adverse feeling, his servants, civil and military, refuse to act, or turn 
against him; and in extreme cases there comes an example of 
‘despotism tempered by assassination.” And there is the further 
fact that habitually in societies where an offending autocrat is from 
time to time removed, another autocrat is set up: the implication 
being that the average sentiment is of a kind which not only tolerates 
but desires autocracy. That which is by some called loyalty and 
by others servility, both creates the absolute ruler and gives him 
the power he exercises. 

But the cardinal truth, difficult adequately to appreciate, is that 
while the forms and laws of each society are the consolidated pro- 
ducts of the emotions and ideas of those who have lived throughout 
the past, they are made operative by the subordination of existing emo- 
tions and ideas to them. We are familiar with the thought of “the 
dead hand” as controlling the doings of the living in the uses made 
of property; but the effect of “the dead hand” in ordering 
life at large through the established political system, is immeasure- 
ably greater. That which, from hour to hour, in every country, 
governed despotically or otherwise, produces the obedience making 
political action possible, is the accumulated and organized sentiment 
felt towards inherited institutions, made sacred by tradition. Hence 
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it is undeniable that, taken in its widest acceptation, the feeling of 
the community is the sole source of political power: in those com- 
munities, at least, which are not under foreign domination. It was 
so at the outset of social life, and it still continues substantially so. 


It has come to be a maxim of science that in the causes 
still at work, are to be identified the causes which, similarly at work 
during past times, have produced the state of things now existing. 
Acceptance of this maxim, and pursuit of the inquiries suggested by 
it, lead to verifications of the foregoing conclusions. 

For day after day, every public meeting illustrates afresh this same 
differentiation characterizing the primitive political agency, and 
illustrates afresh the actions of its respective parts. There is habit- 
ually the great body of the less distinguished, forming the audience, 
whose share in the proceedings consists in expressing approval or dis- 
approval, and saying aye or no to the resolutions proposed. There 
is the smaller part, occupying the platform—the men whose wealth, 
position, or capacity give them influence—the local chiefs by whom 
the discussions are carried on. And there is the chosen head, com- 
monly the man of greatest mark to be obtained, who exercises a re- 
cognized power over speakers and audience—the temporary king. 
Even an informally summoned assemblage soon resolves itself into 
these divisions more or less distinctly ; and when the assemblage 
becomes a permanent body, as of the men composing a commercial 
company, or a philanthropic society, or a club, definiteness is quickly 
given to the three divisions—president or chairman, board or com- 
mittee, proprietors or niembers. To which add that, though at first, 
like the meeting of the primitive horde or the modern public meet- 
ing, one of these permanent associations, voluntarily formed, exhibits 
a distribution of powers such that the select few and their head are 
subordinate to the mass; yet, as circumstances determine, the pro- 
portions of the respective powers usually change more or less 
decidedly. Where the members of the mass are not only much 
interested in the transactions, but are so placed that they can easily 
co-operate, they hold in check the select few and their head ; 
but where wide distribution, as of railway shareholders, hinders 
joint action, the select few become, in large measure, an oligarchy, 
and out of the oligarchy there not unfrequently grows an autocrat : 
the constitution becomes a despotism tempered by revolution. 

In saying that from hour to hour proofs occur that the force 
possessed by a political agency is derived from aggregate feeling, 
partly embodied in the consolidated system which has come down 
from the past, and partly excited by immediate circumstances, I do 
not refer only to the proofs that among ourselves governmental 
actions are habitually thus determined, and that the actions of all minor 
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bodies, temporarily or permanently incorporated, are thus determined. 
I refer, rather, to the illustrations of the irresistible control exercised 
by average sentiment and opinion over conduct at large. Such facts 
as that, while public opinion is in favour of duelling law fails to pre- 
vent it, and that sacred injunctions backed by threats of damnation, 
are powerless to check the most iniquitous aggressions when the 
prevailing interests and passions prompt them, alone suffice to show 
that legal codes and religious creeds, with the agencies enforcing 
them, are impotent in face of an adverse sentiment. On remem- 
bering the eagerness for public applause and the dread of public 
disgrace which stimulate and restrain men, we cannot question that 
the diffused manifestations of feeling habitually dictate their careers 
when their immediate necessities have been satisfied. It requires 
only to contemplate the social code which regulates life down even 
to the colour of an evening neck-tie, and to note how those who dare 
not break this code have no hesitation in smuggling, to see that an 
unwritten law enforced by opinion is more peremptory than a written 
law not so enforced. And still more on observing that men disre- 
gard the just claims of creditors, who for goods given cannot get the 
money, while they are anxious to discharge so-called debts of honour 
to those who have rendered neither goods nor services, we are 
shown that the control of prevailing sentiment, unenforced by law 
and religion, may be more potent than law and religion together 
when they are backed by sentiment less strongly manifested. 
Looking at the total activities of men, we are obliged to admit 
that they are still, as they were at the outset of social life, guided by 
the aggregate feeling, past and present; and that the political agency, 
itself a gradually-developed product of such feeling, continues still 
to be in the main the vehicle for a specialized portion of it, regulating 
actions of certain kinds. 

Partly, of course, I am obliged here to set forth this general truth 
as an essential element of political theory. My excuse for insist- 
ing at some length on what appears to be a trite conclusion, must be 
that, however far nominally recognized, it is actually recognized to 
a very small extent. Even in our own country, where non-political 
agencies spontaneously produced and worked are many and large, 
and still more in most other countries less characterized by them, 
there is no due consciousness of the truth that the combined impulses 
which work through political agencies can, in the absence of 
such agencies, produce others through which to work.  Poli- 
ticians reason as though State-instrumentalities have intrinsic 
power, which they have not, and as though the feeling which creates 
them has not intrinsic power, which it has. Evidently their actions 
must be greatly affected by reversal of these ideas. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 














HOW TO GET OUT OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
DIFFICULTY. 


NeERLY two years ago, while editing a journal in Natal, I had occa- 
sion to write the following sentence at the conclusion of a leading 
article :— 

‘The first shot fired in suppression of a Boer revolt is the first 
shot fired in the cause of South African independence.” 

At that time—March, 1879—the disaster of Isandhlwana was 
still fresh ; troops were arriving to relieve the beleaguered garrison 
at Etshowe ; bitter things were being said of South African colonists 
by the London press. More than all, however, the second deputation 
from the Transvaal Boers to the Colonial Office had recently returned 
from England, and the fact was beginning to be realised that the 
Boers, though willing to come to an understanding with the British 
Government upon vexed questions of policy, such as confederation 
and the treatment of the native population, were almost to a man 
resolved upon regaining their independence. At that time, too, Sir 
Bartle Frere was about to proceed from Natal to the Transvaal, and 
those whose eyes had been opened by events to the real nature and 
tendency of his aims, were not disposed to regard his visit as likely 
to lead to any satisfactory solution of the Transvaal problem. 

What I ventured to say then, may be repeated to-day, on grounds 
which, though not more real, are at least more conspicuous. But 
to-day it can be shown, as it could not be satisfactorily shown then, 
that in the independence of South Africa, freely granted and guarded 
by certain treaty agreements with Great Britain, is to be found the 
only safe, honourable, and permanent escape from a responsibility 
which must otherwise become year by year more anxious and more 
burdensome to this country. 

What is the main fact with regard to South Africa upon which 
public attention is now centred? At this moment the Boers—the 
original inhabitants of the Transvaal, to whom its free possession 
was guaranteed by treaty in 1852—are in military possession of that 
territory, in defiance of the British Government established there in 
1877, and in the face of the British troops by which that Government 
was supported. In order to regain possession of the territory—in 
other words, in order to conquer it—troops have been despatched 
both from England and from India, and it is confidently expected 
that when those troops have been fairly brought into the field, the 
Boers will be suppressed. This conclusion need not be disputed, 
so far as it points to the suppression of the Transvaal Boers at 
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one time or another. But to suppose that suppressing them will 
be either a short or inexpensive business would be contrary to the 
whole existing conditions of the case. 

There are two questions the answers to which will be found to 
throw considerable light on the military probabilities of the situa- 
tion. First—Are the Boers likely to submit to a mere show of 
force? Next—lIf they do not, what is likely to be the cost and the 
length of the war for their subjugation ? 

The Boers, it may be predicted with tolerable certainty, if they 
are not fairly and generously met, will not yield up their claim 
to independence as long as they are able to maintain any force 
in the field. Apart from the traditional dislike to British rule 
which pervades South Africa wherever there is a Dutchman to 
be found, the injuries which, in their own estimation at least, the 
Transvaal Boers have sustained will inspire them with a spirit of 
dogged resistance which not even a defeat in a pitched battle will 
abate. ‘‘ You have,” they say to the Imperial Government, “stolen 
our independence from us, in defiance of treaty rights, by means which 
to-day you yourselves condemn. You have subjected us for three years 
toa Government which violates even the pledges given at the time of 
the annexation. Our language has, as the official language of the 
country, been tabooed. Our Volksraad, never dissolved even at 
the time of the annexation, has been set at nought. You attempt to 
govern us by a clique which we despise. Your Governor is a young 
lieutenant-colonel utterly incapable of understanding the first rudi- 
ments of civil administration ; your Colonial Secretary is an English 
magistrate who had formerly ruled over a native district in the Cape 
Colony ; your Secretary for Native Affairs is a son of that Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone who has been rendered peculiarly odious to us by 
bis patronage of the Zulus; your Treasurer is an ex-Indian official, 
carried here by some unknown wind of private patronage; your 
Attorney-General is a clerk out of the office of the Attorney-General 
of Natal, who cannot speak a word of Dutch, and who never held a 
brief in his life before he was sent here; your Chief Justice is a Cape 
Colony judge translated here from the Diamond Fields, and placed 
over the head of our own Chief Justice, whose appointment by Presi- 
dent Burgers was confirmed by Sir Theophilus Shepstone ; your 
Legislative Council, nominated by Sir Garnet Wolseley, and composed 
of members who only hold their position during pleasure, is an insult 
and a mockery. If we had ever granted you the right to annex, 
such flagrant violations of the promises made at the time would have 
justified us in recalling our consent. But we never gave you that 
right ; we never accorded that consent without which Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone’s instructions as regards annexation were expressly ren- 
dered powerless. We have for three years remained in a state of 
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protest ; we have appealed to a Liberal Government for justice with 
as little success as we appealed to a Conservative Government. We 
have at last, with the utmost reluctance, taken up arms for the 
recovery of our independence. We admit that in the past we may, 
as a State, have not always acted well or wisely; we admit that in 
some cases our treatment of native populations has not been what it 
ought to have been; and we admit, for the sake of argument, that 
we may have been, owing to misgovernment, in a state hardly calcu- 
lated to resist any sudden or united native inroad. We make these 
admissions, because these two grounds have been put forward over 
and over again, sometimes together, sometimes separately, as afford- 
ing justification for the act of Sir Theophilus Shepstone. To-day, 
however, in demanding our independence, we offer you specific 
guarantees in respect of both these matters. We offer to enter into 
an agreement with you as to the treatment of native populations; we 
prove by the force which we put in the field against yourselves how 
little we need have dreaded an invasion even of the whole Zulu 
nation. We offer to provide protection for British interests by 
receiving a British representative; we offer to undertake the whole 
financial burden laid upon the country during the annexation régime ; 
we offer to recognise a British Protectorate by hoisting the British flag 
once a year in our capital. There is nothing more which we can 
offer or you can ask, except ourindependence. ‘The issue is therefore 
narrowed to this one point. It is for the one purpose of extinguish- 
ing our independence that you are massing troops against us, and 
we shall maintain our, independence by force of arms as long as 
there is a man left to take the field.”’ 

This is the Dutch case, and it is as well that it should be under- 
stood. A people thus united and determined will require, as some 
one has said, a great deal of putting down. And he would be a very 

‘sanguine man indeed who would regard a war of less than twelve 
months’ duration as necessary for the conquest and occupation of the 
country. What will be the cost of this war? The Zulu campaign 
lasted some six months, and cost every penny of £5,000,000. As any 
force which is to be effectual against the Boers must eventually be fully 
as strong as that employed against the Zulus, to say that the cost of 
the war will be £10,000,000 is to state an obvious fact. Those who 
dream that 10,000 Boers will be more easily subjugated than 20,000 
Zulus will find themselves grievously in error. That, even from 
a military point of view, the difficulties of the Transvaal war 
will be serious and its cost proportionately great, is certain. A 
word must now be said on the subject of the political friction 
that may be anticipated. This is of importance, even from a 
military point of view. For if, as is the case, Dutchmen are the 
principal owners of waggons, horses, and oxen in Natal and the 
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Free State—the most natural sources for the supply of these very 
necessary articles—and if the sympathies of Dutchmen are every- 
where enlisted, as they are, on the side of the Transvaal Boers, it 
seems only too probable that the difficulties placed in the way of 
getting the reinforcements up to the front, will be enhanced far 
beyond any point at present anticipated. But for the mules, the 
horses, and the oxen that came down from the Free State, the Zulu 
war must have come to a standstill. For service against the Trans- 
vaal Boers the Free State will supply nothing. 

The true facts with regard to the position of the Dutch population 
in South Africa cannot at this juncture be too strongly pointed out. 
People in England who talk of Cape Town as the capital of a British 
colony do not realise the fact that it is to this day more Dutch than 
English. The largest church in Cape Town is the Dutch Reformed. 
Church, where every Sunday a congregation of between two and 
three thousand listen to sermons preached in Dutch, and join in 
Dutch psalms sung to Lutheran chorales. The newspaper which has 
probably the largest circulation in South Africa is the Zuid Afrikaan, 
published in Cape Town, and edited by Mr. Hofmeyr, the leader of 
the Dutch party in the Cape Legislative Assembly. The Dutch 
language is spoken as the native language over the whole of the 
western half of the Cape Colony. The rich farmers and agricul- 
turists are Dutch to aman. In the Free State the preponderance 
of Dutch over English is probably not less than four to one. In the 
Transvaal it is at least ten to one. In Natal Dutch and English are 
more equally balanced, though even there the Dutch would probably 
be found preponderating over the purely English. The Dutch in 
South Africa constitute at least two-thirds of the entire European 
population. And, although they have little fancy for public life, 
they hold in their hands the real wealth of the country. Here is an 
instance which came under my own immediate knowledge, and which 
may be regarded as typical. In the latter part of 1878 a movement, 
with which I had something to do, was set on foot in Natal with the 
view of raising subscriptions in aid of the sufferers by the Indian 
famine. Funds were raised from two centres—Durban and Pieter- 
maritzburg. From the latter place we forwarded a sum of upwards 
of £800 to the Mansion House Fund, collected from the European 
population of the capital and the upper districts of the colony—a 
population of perhaps 12,000 of all ages. Amounts were contri- 
buted by wealthy traders and Government officials varying from 
two to ten guineas; but from one little group of six Dutch farm- 
houses in an out-of-the-way corner of the colony came no less a sum 
than £130. 

Let another fact be borne in mind. The Dutch throughout South 
Africa are united together by the strongest family ties. Brothers of 
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Mr. Pretorius, one of the Transvaal Triumvirate, reside on their 
farms in Natal. The brother of Sir Henry De Villiers, the talented 
Chief Justice of the Cape Colony, is Chief Justice of the Free State. 
These are but single instances of the threads of kinship that are found 
running everywhere. And the network of association spreads over 
long spaces of time as well as over distance. The Bezuidenhouts and 
Prinsloos of the Transvaal of to-day represent families that were to 
be found in the Cape Colony sixty years ago, while it was a Joubert 
who was mainly instrumental in bringing about a defeat of British 
troops in Natal some forty years back. 

Further, let it be borne in mind that there is not a Dutchman in 
South Africa at this momént, whether British subject or not, no 
matter what his position, whose heart is not with the Transvaal Boers 
in their struggle to regain their independence. The Dutch through- 
out South Africa are a people who, though they may have in many 
cases forgiven, have never forgotten the fact of their conquest in the 
early years of the present century by a British force. Nor have they 
forgotten the wrongs which they have suffered, from generation to 
generation, at the hands of the British Government. The history of 
these wrongs—the never-to-be-forgotten execution at Slachter’s Nek 
in 1815, when five Boers were hanged, under circumstances of 
peculiar inhumanity, in sight of their friends—the breach of faith 
committed in 1834 in respect of the compensation paid to the farmers 
for liberating their slaves—the unjust censure by Lord Glenelg of a 
native war in which the Kafirs were the aggressors, and in which 
upwards of eight hundred farmhouses were either wholly or partially 
destroyed—the pursuit after the emigrant Boers into the Free State 
and into Natal, with the avowed intention of reducing them to 
powerlessness in the presence of overwhelming hordes of warlike 
natives—to give any clear account of these matters would require 
far more space than could be possibly occupied here. Such a detailed 
history, moreover, is not necessary for the purposes of the present 
argument. The special grievances of the Transvaal Boers have been 
touched upon; the extent and nature of the general grievance will 
be realised when it is remembered that the Dutch communities in the 
Free State, in the Transvaal, and in Natal are where they are 
because their forefathers believed that the British Government, from 
whose control they sought some fifty years ago to escape, desired 
nothing less than their extermination. And while this grievance is 
borne in mind, let another thing be also remembered. The feeling 
in England against the Transvaal Boers in the matter of their treat- 
ment of native races, is largely based upon the impressions of 
Dr. Livingstone, who, good man as he was, was capable of forming 
the strongest prejudices. He had a grudge against the Boers 
because, Po 152, they destroyed his mission station at Kolobeng; 
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and yet for the destruction of that station the, British Government 
at the Cape was mainly responsible.’ 

Having regard to all the facts already stated, it becomes interest- 
ing to ask what will be the result of the Transvaal war upon other 
South African communities. 

Take the Free State first. Already, there can be little doubt, 
numbers of its Dutch inhabitants are flocking to the aid of their 
brethren in the Transvaal, and if President Brand can avoid being 
compelled to throw in his lot with the popular party, it will 
be as-much as he can do. That he has no control over the Dutch 
population is proved by the fact that, more than twelve months 
ago, the Volksraad passed, in the face 6f the President’s strongest 
entreaties, a resolution expressing sympathy with the Transvaal 
Boers. It may even be, then, that President Brand, notwith- 
standing his desire to stand well with the British Government and 
to maintain neutrality, will be constrained to cast in his lot with the 
war party. Not only have his efforts after mediation been contemp- 
tuously rejected by the Colonial Office, but a distinctly hostile act 
has been committed by the Cape Government in prohibiting the 
exportation of arms and ammunition to the Free State. 

Take Natal. The Dutch population are to a man inspired with 
bitterest feelings towards the Imperial Government in respect of the 
Transvaal question. The English farmers follow very much the 
same bent. In the towns the feeling is somewhat different, though 
it is significant that a journal like the Natal Mercury, edited by one 
of the most prominent members of the elected Legislature, which 
took the extreme “‘jingo”’ view during the Zulu war, was express- 
ing itself in December in strong terms of sympathy for the Transvaal 
Boers. Since the reinforcements began to arrive, this sympathy has 
doubtless suffered a partial eclipse. The sight of men armed with 
weapons of war naturally suggests ideas of a bloodthirsty order, and 
the cry for strong measures against the Boers will be heard from the 
“jingoes ” of Natal until it is perceived, as it will be shortly, that by 
a Transvaal war Natal will be ruined. Her customs revenue, on 

(1) This neglected fact is brought out with much clearness in Livingstone’s own 
works, and by his most recent biographer. In 1852 the feeling of the whole European 
population in the Cape Colony was strongly anti-native, owing to the Kafir war which 
had just been concluded. In January, 1852, the Sand River Convention, recognizing 
the independence of the Transvaal, was signed under the auspices of Sir George Cath- 
cart, then High Commissioner at the Cape. The Boers asked on that occasion what 
they should do about the missionaries. The reply was, “ You may do as you please 
with them.” (Missionary Travels in South Africa, first edition, pages 383—39.) That this 
sentence expressed a genuine feeling is proved by the manner in which Livingstone 
himself was treated when he visited Cape Town in the early part of the same year. 
Dr. Blaikie, in his recently published Personal Life of Livingstone, states (p. 131) that he 
was so much distrusted by the Cape authorities that it was only with the utmost diffi- 
culty he could obtain a supply of powder and shot. Kolobeng was destroyed in the 


following August, the Boers no doubt being convinced that the act would be acceptable 
to the Cape Government, as it probably was, 
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which she largely depends, and out of which the interest on her debt 
has practically to be paid, arises in a very great degree from goods 
in transit to the Transvaal. The customs revenue of Natal will 
therefore most seriously suffer, embarrassing the colony for years. 
The effect on trade will be still more ruinous. Nearly all Natal 
merchants have extensive commercial interests in the Transvaal. 
It has been owing to this that most of them have hitherto been 
adverse to a reversal of the annexation, fearing its effect upon a 
somewhat artificial system of credit. Soon, however, owing to the 
very same cause, their feelings will turn just the other way about. 
The war, if prolonged, means to them certain insolvency, and to keep 
insolvency at arm’s length they will lose no chance of declaring 
themselves in favour of Transvaal independence. A few persons, 
perhaps, will welcome the arrival of more reinforcements as affording 
an additional opportunity of plundering the Imperial Government. 
But the number of these persons will be restricted to the number of 
jobs to be done. 

Take Griqualand West. Here, it may be granted, some sympathy 
may be felt with the Imperial Government in its conquest of the 
Transvaal. There are always at the Diamond Fields a number of 
ruffians and rowdies who have nothing to lose, and who may, besides 
their pay as irregulars, turn an honest penny by looting the cattle 
of a native chief, or plundering the farmhouse of a Transvaal 
Boer. Whether it will be thought desirable to enlist ruffians and 
rowdies into our service in this affair, is not a question which I can 
answer. ; 

As for the Cape Colony, it is already plain enough which way 
things are turning. Meetings have been held in Dutch towns 
expressing sympathy with the Transvaal Boers. A more serious 
consideration is to be found in the position and views of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Sprigg’s Cabinet—the Cabinet that was called into 
existence to register the decrees of Sir Bartle Frere—is doomed. It 
was very nearly defeated on the Basuto disarmament question. How 
was it saved? By the votes of certain Dutch members who had been 
brought under special influences emanating from Government House. 
But, if the Transvaal question turns up—and it most certainly will 
turn up in some shape—in the next session of the Cape Parliament, 
these votes will be transferred to the other side. The Sprigg 
Ministry will go out of office, and will be succeeded by a ministry 
animated by the strongest Dutch sympathies, in which Mr. Hofmeyr, 
the editor of the Zuid Afrikaan, will be a prominent member— 
possibly Premier. This is the Ministry from which Lord Kimberley 
expects—and would undoubtedly obtain—support in the moderate 
settlement of the Basuto question. Did it ever occur to him that 
that Ministry will expect in return to be listened to on the Trans- 
vaal question ? 
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What have we got, then, in the present and immediate future, as 
results of the Transvaal war? At the Cape, a Government and a 
population only not hostile when it is apathetic. In the Free State, 
a population joining, either with or in spite of the Government, 
in the struggle against us. In Natal, financial ruin, with discontent 
breaking out, in the more Dutch districts of the colony, into sparks 
of sedition. Only the Diamond Tields, with its ruffians and row- 
dies, in any degree loyal. 

Is it, in the face of these facts, absurd to say that the question of 
the suppression of the Transvaal revolt involves also the larger ques- 
tion of South African independence? Let it be remembered that the 
Transvaal question has already exercised an importanteffect upon South 
African politics, and that the annexation has been the means of utterly 
defeating the Imperial schemes for Confederation. The present Ministry 
at Cape Town managed, as has been said, last year to defeat, by a small 
majority, a vote of censure on their Basuto policy. This was done 
by the aid of a few Dutch members, who had been detached from the 
main body of the Opposition. The proposal for a Confederation 
Conference, however, they were compelled, through fear of a defeat, 
to withdraw. The whole Dutch party, partly of their own motion, 
and partly through the influence of Messrs. Kruger and Joubert, 
who visited Cape Town for the express purpose, were against Con- 
federation toa man. The further result of this action of the Dutch 
party was that there was a decent excuse afforded for recalling Sir 
Bartle Frere, and putting an end to his control of South African 
affairs. Can it be believed that politics at Cape Town will be less 
sensitive to the more powerful influence of the Transvaal war ? 

What will be the nature of that influence? It is unpleasant 
to prophecy evil things; but the situation is serious, and the truth 
must be told. Ifthe Imperial Government had been possessed with 
a deliberate intention of driving the whole of the Dutch population 
of South Africa into open rebellion, they could not have adopted 
any better means for that end than the course they have. 
pursued. ‘It has been said, and probably with truth, that the 
action of the Government in respect of the Irish Coercion Bill 
has made the existence of a Liberal party in Ireland an impossibility. 
It is still more true that the action taken in the Transvaal question 
has made it impossible for the Dutch population in South Africa to 
put faith henceforth in any Government that may hold office in 
England. The annexation of the Transvaal, they knew, took place 
under a Tory régime, and was but the expression of the old bad 
principles which have marked Toryism from its beginning as a 
distinct political creed. When Sir Bartle Frere declared to a depu- 
tation at Cape Town that, if the Transvaal Boers ventured to claim 
their independence, “ soldiers must follow upon soldiers” till they 
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were effectually crushed, this expression of opinion, horrible and 
inhumen as it was, seemed still in keeping with the policy of the 
party then in power. The Boers waited, because they believed and 
hoped that Toryism would, before long, be discredited in England, 
and that a Ministry would come into office which would render them 
justice. They were not very intimately acquainted with English 
parliamentary history ; but they knew enough to know that two 
men, whose names they honoured, must play an influential part in 
the councils of any Liberal Administration. Those men were 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. It is a matter to which I can 
speak of my own knowledge, that the name of Bright has been 
regarded by the Boers of the Transvaal with something almost 
amounting to affection. It gave them, they thought, an assurance 
that there was at least one leading statesman in England who, if 
ever it lay in his power to do so, would take care that their 
grievances would be fairly considered, and that no attempt would be 
made to deprive them of their independence at the point of the 
bayonet. In Mr. Gladstone they saw—and the feeling is expressed 
not without eloquence in a letter addressed to the Prime Minister 
some nine months back by Messrs. Kruger and Joubert—the 
denouncer of Neapolitan despotism, the natural advocate of the rights 
of nationalities. That this view was shared by the better-informed 
Dutch residents in the Cape Colony is sufficiently proved by the 
address to Mr. Gladstone, signed by Dutch subjects of the Queen, 
which was forwarded to England about the time of the general 
election last year. The address, for some reason, seems never to have 
reached its destination; the letter was unfortunately met by a sub- 
stantial refusal to grant the justice implored; and though the refusal 
was accompanied by some civil expressions of regard for the political 
rights of the Transvaal population, months and months went by with- 
out a single sign being made of any intention to rescue the Transvaal 
from the hands of the miserable clique by which it was misgoverned. 
And to-day, as if to cap the irony of the situation, it is the Govern- 
ment in which Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright are prominent members 
that can do nothing better than echo Sir Bartle Frere’s words, and 
send “soldiers upon soldiers” to deprive a brave and sorely-injured 
people of their independence. Can it be supposed, after this, that any 
Dutchman in South Africa will trust any Ministry in England ? 
But besides this general ground of discontent and anger, there are 
special grounds which will have even greater force. Misled though 
the Imperial Government has been from the first by its inefficient or 
intriguing agents in the Transvaal, every Dutchman in South Africa 
knew well that the Boers had but one mind, and that if a collision 
once occurred with the Imperial troops a war of independence was 
inevitable. Had Lord Kimberley wished to have his eyes opened to 
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the real truth of the case, the memorial that went home to Mr. Glad- 
stone—and it certainly went home, whether it reached Mr. Gladstone 
or not—from the Dutch Burghers in the Cape Colony might surely 
have had some effect. He might, at least, have taken some pains to 
inquire whether the assurances received from Pretoria as to the 
attitude of the people were reliable or not. There was a direct con- 
flict of statement and opinion upon a point involving most seriously 
the well-being and prosperity of several British colonies, and the 
presumption was surely, looking at the matter in a common-sense 
light, in favour of those who had lived in the country longest. 
According to Colonial Office views, however, the presumption is 
always in favour of the official, no matter how brief his experience or 
how great his proved incompetence. Sir Owen Lanyon, writing on 
the 19th November, complained of the want of “ political sagacity ” 
on the part of the Boers—of the absence of any “vox populi”’ which 
could be regarded as the “ originally evolved opinion of the people.” 
A month later, Sir Owen Lanyon and his Government were shut up 
in Pretoria, whilst four thousand armed Boers held the road between 
Sir George Colley and himself. Even then Sir Owen Lanyon did 
not think the Boers would “ hold together ;” while Sir George Colley 
thought the force at his disposal, consisting of six companies of infantry, 
four guns, and sixty mounted men, besides a detachment of dragoons, 
sufficient to make everything secure. The report that four thousand 
men were in arms at so short a distance from the capital should, 
it might be thought, have had some weight with a statesman accus- 
tomed to habits of reflection. The opinion had, however, been 
stereotyped in the Colonial Office that ‘‘ the Boers would not fight.” 
And if the Boers would not fight there was no reason to consider in 
any respect their grievances. Not one single word of instructions, 
therefore, did Lord Kimberley send to Sir George Colley, face to face 
though he was with what might have been easily guessed to be 
a general rising. It was left for Sir George Colley to act as he 
pleased, and to crush the rebellion, if he could, without regard to the 
complaints,from which it sprung, without regard to the propositions 
put forward by the Boer Triumvirate. For all the instructions he 
received, Sir George Colley might have issued a proclamation declaring 
his intention to hang in chains any prisoner that might be taken. 
The only instruction Lord Kimberley sent was contained in a tele- 
gram dated 3rd January, in which he impressed upon Sir George 
Colley the necessity for taking the oath of allegiance as Governor 
the moment he entered Transvaal territory! Surely the force of 
red tape could go no further than this. 

In justice to Lord Kimberley, it is true, one thing must be said. 
It was not until the end of December—a week after he had heard of 
the four thousand Boers at Heidelberg —that he had any notification 
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from an outside quarter of the serious aspect of affairs. This was 
not because no notification had been made, or because it was attempted 
to convey such notification through an improper or unofficial 
channel. Early in December Mr. Brand, the President of the 
Orange Free State, had telegraphed to Sir George Strahan, who was 
then administering the Government at Cape Town, in the following 
terms :— 


‘‘T read with very deep concern the account of the very serious aspect of 
affairs in the Transvaal. The gravity of the situation will, I hope, be accepted by 
your Excellency as an excuse for the liberty of asking your Excellency whether 
your Excellency will not devise some means by which a collision, which seems 
imminent, may be averted, a collision which will have the most disastrous 
results, and seriously imperil the prestige of the white man with the native 


tribes.” 

Such a telegram as this, one would say, brought into view con- 
siderations of the very highest importance. Sir George Strahan, 
however, did not seem to think so. He wired back that, though 
always glad to exert himself in the cause of order, the Transvaal 
was out of his jurisdiction. All he could do was to forward Presi- 
dent Brand’s telegram to Sir George Colley. At the same time, how- 
ever, thinking it a matter on which Lord Kimberley might possibly 
wish to be informed, he posted a copy of the telegram to England, 
where it arrived on the 30th December. 

Sir George Strahan, however, had had another intimation of the 
serious aspect of affairs. On the 9th December a deputation of 
Dutch residents at The Paarl, a town some thirty miles from Cape 
Town, waited on him with copies of resolutions passed at a public 
meeting, expressing apprehension at the state of affairs in the 
Transvaal, and imploring the Administrator to ask the Imperial 
Government to prevent, by telegraph, a war in the Transvaal, and to 
settle the dispute by Royal Commission. Owing to the officious 
interference of Mr. Sprigg, the Cape Premier, the deputation expe- 
rienced great difficulty in seeing the Administrator at all; and Sir 
George Strahan never—it will hardly be believed—thought it worth 
while to refer to the deputation even in a despatch, until, thirteen 
days later, he sent home a defence of his own action in the matter 
against comments which had appeared in one of the Dutch papers. 
As a matter of fact, therefore, Lord Kimberley never even heard of 
this deputation of the 9th December till the 20th January. This, 
however, though it matters a good deal so far as Sir George Strahan 
is concerned, matters little as far as Lord Kimberley is concerned. 
For, on the 29th December, Lord Kimberley heard by telegraph of 
the request made by a most influential deputation of members of the 
Cape Parliament that Sir Henry de Villiers, the Chief Justice of the 
Cape Colony, might be sent up to the Transvaal as a Commissioner 
to inquire into Boer grievances. To this request Lord Kimberley 
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made reply, on the 30th December, that the moment was “not oppor- 
tune” for acting on the suggestion. What Lord Kimberley then 
thought of the situation is shown by his telegram of the 38rd January, 
instructing Sir George Colley to take the oath of allegiance as 
Governor as soon as he entered the Transvaal. 

On the 10th January President Brand recommenced his efforts at 
mediation, telegraphing this time to the Free State Consul in 
London. Lord Kimberley was by this time more impressed with 
the seriousness of the situation, and empowered the Free State 
Consul to wire back that if the Boers desisted from armed opposition, 
her Majesty’s Government did not despair of being able to make a 
satisfactory arrangement. President Brand thereupon, on the 11th 
January, wired again, as follows :— 

‘*Give my thanks to Government for kind expression, and communicate to 
them that I think not a moment should be lost, and some one, say Chief 
Justice De Villiers of Cape Town, be sent to the Transvaal burghers by the 
Government with the view of stopping further collision, and with a clear and 
definite proposal for the settlement. Moments are precious. The allegations 
in proclamation issued by Paul Kruger, Pretorius, and Joubert deserve to be 
investigated, as they maintain the collision was commenced by the authorities.” 

To this, on the 14th January, Lord Kimberley replied that if 
armed opposition ceased, her Majesty’s Government would consider 
whether the difficulty could be settled by the appointment of a 
Commissioner. On the 16th the President again wired as follows :— 

‘The only way in which I believe further bloodshed and the great calamities 
to South Africa which I dread to contemplate can be prevented, is, in my 
opinion, that the British Government make a clear and distinct proposal to the 
Transvaal people without delay.” 

In answer to this urgent appeal Lord Kimberley contented 
himself with referring to his reply to the previous telegram. 

On the arrival of Sir Hercules Robinson in Cape Town Mr. Brand 
made another attempt. Could not, he asked, this be made the 
occasion of a renewed attempt to prevent further bloodshed? Sir 
George Colley was then advancing from Newcastle, and another 
engagement seemed imminent. To Sir Hercules Robinson Lord 
Kimberley telegraphed back in terms somewhat more conciliatory 
than he had used before, specially authorising Mr. Brand to com- 
municate the substance of his answer to the Transvaal Triumvirate. 
To Sir George Colley, however, no instructions were sent, nor any 
intimation of the negotiation in progress. On the 28th January the 
British troops attacked Laing’s Nek, with results that are known. 

All these things are clearly set forth in the recently-published Blue- 
books, copies of which have by this time reached Cape Town. The 
effect they will have will be to convince every Dutchman in South 
Africa that the Imperial Government has rejected every opportunity 
for a peacable settlement of the difficulty, and has resolved that, come 
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what will, the Transvaal shall no longer exist as an independent 
State. The Dutch in the Free State will be driven into open hos- 
tility ; the Dutch in the Cape Colony into a condition of exasperation. 
Even in the beginning of January the feeling on the subject was so 
strong in the western province of the Cape Colony that it was deemed 
unadvisable to march a column of British troops from Cape Town to 
Kimberley. Whether this state of exasperation would presently 
result in the Dutch population of the Cape Colony joining in the 
struggle against British rule, is a question to which it would be difficult 
to return an answer. Even without this, however, the state of things 
that would exist in Cape Town and the Cape Colony, with a Dutch 
population actively sympathizing with the Transvaal Boers and a 
Dutch Ministry in office, can be readily imagined. And this is the 
state of things that will have to be faced if the Government main- 
tains its present attitude. 

Is it possible to go on towards this inevitable result? Is it possible 
to go back and grant to the Transvaal Boers the very reasonable and 
moderate demands which they tabulated in December? Both 
courses aré attended with the utmost difficulty. What would have 
met the conditions of the case three months ago will hardly meet 
them now, after blood has been shed and bitterness stirred up between 
Dutch and English all over South Africa. On the other hand, to go 
on is to court a general war for South African independence, which 
must, after fearful sufferings, result in a separation. 

There is, however, a middle course, which is to take advantage of 
the situation to offer South Africa her independence on certain pre- 
scribed conditions, only retaining for ourselves a naval port at the 
Cape. The idea may seem startling, but it is not new, and the 
points of objection to such a course may be combated without much 
difficulty. 

Why are we at the Cape at all? We seized the Cape for 
Imperial purposes, and the purpose for which we seized it—the pro- 
tection of our commerce and of a still useful highway to India—still 
holds good. Having done so, it was necessary (as it may be granted 
for the sake of argument) to prevent other European Powers gaining 
a footing anywhere in the immediate neighbourhood. This reason 
lay, without doubt, below much of our treatment of the Dutch settlers. 
It certainly had something to do with the annexation of the Transvaal. 
If by any means, therefore, we can retain our hold on our naval 
station at the Cape, and leave all the rest of South Africa to take 
care of itself with some reasonable prospect of success, we shall be at 
once ridding ourselves of a most troublesome burden, and retaining 
in South Africa the footing for the sake of which we seized Cape 
Town at the beginning of the present century. In other words, 
what has to be done is to set the whole of South Africa free of the 
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British flag, only retaining for ourselves, by treaty, the few square 
miles necessary for the existence of our naval port at Simon’s Bay. 

How would this affect other ends which we deem desirable for 
South Africa? We desire that South Africa should be strength- 
ened by a union of its several States and provinces: we desire that it 
should be self-governing and self-defending; we desire that native 
rights should be duly protected. These ends Lord Carnarvon had in 
view when he framed his unlucky Confederation scheme. They can 
all be much more simply and more quickly arrived at by granting 
South Africa her independence. That self-government and self- 
defence against internal attack will be attained is obvious. That 
union under a common Government would also result, seems in the 
highest degree probable. Once let the English flag disappear and 
the ties of kinship between the Dutch settlers in every part of South 
Africa would draw them together to make a single mass. The move- 
ment, taking place spontaneously, could not but have its effect upon 
settlers of other nationalities, who would themselves naturally com- 
bine for the purpose of counterbalancing the political influence of 
the Dutch party. As to the prospect of leaving the native question 
in a safe position, a word or two must be said later on. 

The next question that arises is, how would South Africans regard 
the prospect of a separation from England? The Orange Free State 
is, as we know, already independent; the Transvaal is fighting to 
become so. In the Cape Colony (with which the Diamond Fields 
are now incorporated) the Dutch population would hail the 
prospect with delight; the English population generally with relief. 
Every South African knows that the Imperial flag is of no advantage 
to him, that he derives no practical benefit from it whatever. It does not 
enable him to find any better market for his wares, but, on the other 
hand, it is continually interfering with his interests. Only a very 
few weeks ago the public had before them the picture of British- 
born colonists proclaiming that they would have help in their 
struggles from anywhere rather than from England. The Imperial 
Government is to them a power which, having granted them full 
political liberty in a hurry, may some day want to withdraw that 
liberty or at least seriously to curtail it. And anything that would 
offer a guarantee against such a possibility would be welcomed with 
avidity. 

In Natal—which is placed in the somewhat anomalous position of 
being a Crown colony with an elected Legislature—the feeling 
would be found very much the same. The Dutch population would 
rejoice to be independent; the English population would not 
grumble. The truth is, the petty annoyances practised on the 
colony by the Colonial Office have gone far to exhaust the patience 
of even the most loyal Englishman in Natal. Matters of local concern 
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are dealt with in an abrupt and peremptory manner. One year the 
colonists are blamed for the state of their gaols, their bridges, their 
roads. The next year they are abused even worse for venturing to 
raise a loan for expenditure on these very works. Every order for 
everything necessary for the public service has to come through the 
Crown agents for the colonies in England, who attend to the order or 
not as it pleases them. Not very long ago, in view of the opening 
of the railway from Durban to Maritzburg, the Colonial Government 
sent home an order for some more locomotives, without which the 
railway could not be worked. The Colonial Office refused to sanction 
the order, imposing upon the colony, through delay in opening the 
line, the burden of several thousands of pounds more as interest on 
a loan raised for railway purposes. ‘ We are not,” has been the cry 
of Natal colonists from year to year, “we are not even allowed to 
spend our own money as we please.” It was largely on such grounds 
as these that the Natal colonists sent home some twelve months ago 
a petition praying for the establishment of responsible Government. 
Tf, then, no objection were felt in England to taking this course, 
no grave objection would be raised in South Africa, The native 
question has now to be considered. It is important, for there can 
be no doubt that the chief obstacle to granting independence to 
South Africa would be the interest felt in England in this question. 
There are two distinct problems included under this native ques- 
tion. First—Can the colonists defend themselves against native 
attack ? Next—Will they deal fairly by the natives in matters of 
land and legislation? . To the first question a most unhesitating 
affirmative may be returned. I do not say that the colonists, if left 
to themselves, would be necessarily successful in wars of aggression. 
They have not, for example, as yet succeeded in making much im- 
pression on Basutoland. But that they could protect their boun- 
daries from native inroad must be regarded as beyond doubt. The 
Transvaal Boers, though they failed to reduce Sekukuni’s strong- 
hold in the war of 1876, effectually prevented any inroad by 
natives into territory in European occupation. The chief centres 
of danger are in Zululand and Basutoland. Now no one who 
pays regard to the forces which the Transvaal Boers have 
now in the field can doubt that they would have made but short 
work of a Zulu invasion. Further, there can be as little doubt 
that, had the Free State been able and willing to co-operate with 
the Cape Government against the Basutos, the Basuto war would 
have assumed a very different appearance. With regard to the 
treatment accorded by colonists to natives, the fact must be recog- 
nised that to grant complete independence would make very little 
difference indeed. The Free State even now does what it pleases 
in respect of native affairs. The Transvaal offers at least to arrive 
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at an understanding with the Imperial Government on the subject. 
The Cape Colony has been told, in terms that will never be forgotten 
and which cannot be recalled, that native affairs are under their sole 
control. This is the more remarkable because, in 1877, several 
members of the present Government, and especially Mr. Forster, 
expended some eloquence in support of a clause in Lord Carnarvon’s 
South Africa Act, by which legislation affecting native questions 
was specially reserved for the consideration of the Crown. By the 
recent action of the present Government, however, the principle 
expressed by that clause has been abandoned, and any attempts to 
reassert it, after what has passed, will certainly be met by resistance 
from all classes of Cape politicians. 

Only Natal, then, remains to be considered in respect of the 
native question. Now in Natal the native question presents a very 
peculiar aspect, which ought to be thoroughly understood. To 
Natal the argument often used about the hunger of colonists after 
native lands will not apply. The natives are there for the most 
part the interlopers, and not the colonists. When some five and 
forty years ago the country was ceded by the Zulu chief Dingaan 
to the Dutch emigrant farmers, it was almost desolate. It had been 
swept clear by the Zulu armies under Chaka, and its original inha- 
bitants either destroyed or driven far westward into what is now 
British Kaffraria. Some native population there was, undoubtedly, 
remaining in odd corners; but otherwise, when the Zulus retired, the 
country was clear. Who, then, are the native population of Natal ? 
They are Zulu refugees, admitted into the colony on sufferance, and 
allowed to occupy certain tracts of land set apart as “locations.” 
This was Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s system—a system well enough, 
perhaps, as a makeshift for a time, but already developing disagree- 
able moral and political results. The native population, living in 
complete idleness, have increased and multiplied till, in their own 
estimation, the locations they occupy have become too small for 
them. They squat here and there, sometimes on private farms, 
where they pay, and can afford to pay, a high rent for the privilege— 
the Natal Land and Colonisation Company receives a large portion 
of its revenues in the shape of rents from Kafir huts—sometimes on 
Crown lands, where, owing to the apathy of the Government, they 
pay nothing at all. They perfectly understand their own position 
as dependents on the good-will of the Government, and are keen 
enough to make the most of the willingness of the Government to . 
favour them. But that grievous injury is done to the prospects of 
the colony by this means, and grievous injustice often enough done 
to the interests of colonists, there can be no doubt. As to the effect 
of the system upon the natives themselves, it may be summed up in 
one word. It discourages many of their natural virtues, and 
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encourages most of their natural vices. Good-natured, lazy, and 
sensual, their chief desires in life are to amass cattle, increase their 
harems, and to booze away their days in front of their kraals. That 
they are keen lawyers and politicians, they show often enough when 
they come before the established courts, or engage in conversation 
with any Englishman in whom they have confidence. Their com- 
mercial instinct, when they take the trouble to exercise it, is not 
less marked. That they are capable of a very high degree of civili- 
sation is abundantly proved by what, in one or two localities, has 
been done in this way already. But in the meantime they present a 
picture which is anything but edifying. Their customs in some 
respects are unmentionable ; yet many of these customs have been 
recognised by the existing Government and given the sanction of 
law. Incredible as it may seem, British magistrates in Natal are 
not unfrequently called upon to deal with disputes involving the 
consideration of the price that ought to be paid for a wife, while in 
one case within my own knowledge the only assets in the estate of a 
native insolvent consisted of the prospective marriageable value, by 
sale, of some of his grandchildren. 

It will thus be seen that, in respect of Natal, the native question 
presents none of those aspects which are most likely to awaken 
humanitarian sympathies. In Natal we have not an aboriginal 
population living in pristine innocence upon their native soil, but a 
refugee population, living in protected viciousness, upon soil lawfully 
transferred—the particulars of the cession are well known—to 
Europeans by its native conquerors. And whatever the intrinsic 
difficulties and delicacy of the Natal native question, there is nothing 
in it whatever to excite sensitiveness in England on the question of 
leaving the native population free from the protection of the Crown. 
The protection of the Crown, as interpreted under Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, has been anything but a benefit to them. The imposi- 
tion of a tax on Kafirs “squatting” on the Crown lands—a measure 
insisted on by the colonists year after year—would possibly, if put in 
force from the first, have brought the matter to its natural solution. 
It might go a long way towards solving the difficulty even now, and 
the natives, though grumbling, would recognise its justice. They 
would either come into the towns and on to the farms and work for 
their living—there is always plenty of work to be had—or they 
would migrate back into Zululand. The great difficulty that has 
always been said to stand in the way of the settlement of the native 
question in Natal is the tribal power of the chiefs. But the truth is 
that in this power lies the surest means of dealing with the question. 

F. Recinatp StatHam. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THESSALY AND EPIRUS. 


Tue VALE or TEMPE. 


Tcuat-Acuazy, October 23, 1880. 
My pleasantest recollection of Larissa will be the moment when, 
halting two miles outside the town on one of the tumular mounds 
studded about the plain, I turned to cast a farewell glance on the 
yellow patch of mud houses and mud streets, half veiled in the 
silver mist of malaria, which marked the capital of Thessaly. My 
course lay north-east across the plain towards the gorge where the 
Peneius, with an energy long since lost to its lazy waters, erst forced 
its passage to the sea between Ossa and Olympus. For to leave 
Thessaly without performing a pilgrimage to the Vale of Tempe 
would be a sin which not even the terrors of brigandage could excuse. 
After three hours’ riding across the flat, the monotony of which is 
more than redeemed by the glorious prospect of the mountains 
clothed with the early lights of morning, the plain is broken by 
projecting spurs thrown out from the lofty slopes of Ossa. The 
Peneius disappears amid clumps of spreading plane-trees and silver 
willow, brawling streams come tumbling merrily down from the 
hills, the fields are fringed with hedges of blackberry and yellow 
thorn, and presently a tapering minaret, rising out of a dark grove 
of cypress-trees, marks the Turkish village of Baba, which lies at the 
western entrance to the gorge. Baba owes its name to a famous 
dervish, Baba Osman, who came into the country with the first 
Musulman conquerors, and selected this favoured spot to found a 
tekke, or monastery. When Baba Osman died, wonderful miracles 
were wrought at his tomb: sultans endowed his tekke, and the 
dervishes of Baba became a power in the land. But now its pros- 
perity has long been on the wane, though pious Moslems still journey 
from afar to the holy shrine, and the Christian peasants of the 
neighbourhood still hang their votive rags to its venerable cypress- 
trees, whether to conjure the evil one or to propitiate Baba Osman’s 
spirit, I was unable to discover. I had scarcely installed myself for 
my midday’s rest in the quaint old graveyard which adjoins the 
tekke, when the old dervish who is now the sole inmate of the 
monastery sallied out to greet me. Now there are dervishes and 
dervishes. If in some of them the worst form of Musulman fanati- 
cism seems made incarnate, there are many of a more liberal, because 
perhaps more sceptical, school, who have tempered the harsh exclu- 
sive dogmatism of Shiite orthodoxy with the milder inspirations of 
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Buddhistic pantheism. When the grey-bearded patriarch of Baba 
spread out his hands as in prayer upon the stranger and gave him, a 
Christian, the welcome peculiar to the true believer, “ El salaam 
aleikoum,” I knew that I had no fanatic to deal with. After the 
ordinary expressions of welcome and frugal show of hospitality, he 
insisted upon taking me himself round the tekke and into the small 
mosque where his first ancestors were buried. For dervishhood runs 
in families, and the eldest son of a dervish is invariably brought up 
to the same vocation. In the largest of the tombs, covered with a 
broad green mantle, rests the founder of the ¢ekke, and to the wall 
are suspended his sword and his Koran. Many were the tales he told 
me of the wonders they had worked, but he added, naively enough, 
“God has now withdrawn his strength from them, and now 1 am 
told I shall have to take them down from yonder wall, where they 
have so long hung, an object of veneration throughout the land, and 
wander forth with them in my old age to the far country whence we 
came.” And when I asked him why he could not remain and finish 
his days in peace under Christian rule, he added, “'To me all men 
are sons of God, but Baba Osman (the mercy of God be upon him) 
lived in other days, and his sword is still red with the Ghiaours’ blood. 
It would not be well that it should fall into their hands.” 

From Baba the direct road through the Vale of Tempe runs 
almost alongside the Peneius (which the Greeks now call the Salem- 
vria and the Turks the Géstem); but the more interesting route 
runs up between terraced vineyards to a lofty plateau, where 
Ambelakia lies buried in a perfect bower of verdure. More than four 
hundred houses, many of them of stately construction, nestling amid 
groves of chestnuts and of plane-trees, still bear witness to its former 
prosperity, but two-thirds of them at least are now untenanted and 
fast falling into ruins. The twenty-four manufactories which at one 
time supplied the markets of Eastern Europe with famous cotton 
yarns dyed with the rich red madder from Asia Minor stand deso- 
late and silent; the long caravans which used every year to convey 
some 5,000 hundredweight of yarn overland to Pesth and Belgrade 
have long since disappeared from its deserted streets; the high 
school, which once rivalled the best Greek colleges of Smyrna and 
Constantinople, has dwindled down to a mere village class-room 
where peasant children painfully spell out their A B C; the library, 
which ranked with those of the Holy Mountain, has been scattered to 
the four winds. English spinning jennies first shook the commercial 
supremacy of Ambelakia, the Turkish soldiery completed its ruin 
during the Greek War of Independence. From this melancholy abode 
of decayed prosperity another steep path leads down again into the 
valley. The gorge rapidly narrows. Olympus on one side, Ossa on 


the other, throw out their gigantic buttresses almost down to the 
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water’s edge, scarcely leaving recom for the fringe of oleander and 
plane-trees intermingled with the darker green of olive and of oak, 
and the laurel sacred to Apollo, which overhang the placid waters of 
the Peneius. The ruined walls of an ancient castle rise to the left of 
the path, and far above, on a bold and lofty crag, a single arch stands 
out in sharp relief against the dark blue sky. It-is still called the 
Beauty’s Tower, and a legend tells how a local syren, an Eastern 
Marguerite de Valois, used to cast the paramours whom she seduced 
into her stronghold down the precipice into the stream below. Here 
and there traces are visible of the Roman road which connected the 
plain of Thessaly with Thessalonica, and at one point a Latin inscrip- 
tion on a rock tablet records the fact that the Proconsul Lucius 
Cassius Longinus fortified Tempe. Of late the Turks have turned 
their attention to this road and repaired it with unwonted care— 
perhaps in view of a future retreat of their army along this route to 
Macedonia. The scenery presents that combination of the beautiful 
and the grand by which nature in her gentler moods tempers her 
awful majesty. The valley is a wild garden of broad-spreading trees 
and flowering bushes, Tempe, que silve cingunt superimpendentes, 
while lofty cliffs of grey limestone, made bright with patches of red 
and yellow lichens, and luxuriant vegetation growing out from every 
nook and cranny, tower above it to the right and to the left, now 
rising in one sheer unbroken wall, now broken up into a thousand 
fantastic pinnacles and buttresses. For about an hour and a half from 
Baba the road winds through the gorge, and then suddenly the valley 
expands. Olympus and Ossa fall away on either side in gentler 
slopes, and the Peneius rolls onward to the Aigean across a 
broad flat plain, where the yellow maize is still waiting for the 
reaper. The traveller to Salonica crosses the stream by a ferry near 


_a ruined bridge, but our path keeps along the foot of the southern 


hills and between clumps of magnificent plane-trees and green ilex 
overgrown with a thousand creepers, which brings us in two hours to 
Tchai-Aghazy. It is a pretty little open roadstead which does a good 
deal of trade, and a good deal more smuggling, with small Greek 
craft from Salonica and the ports of Greece. Much of the produce 
of Northern Thessaly finds its outlet here, and the village, which is 
purely Greek, is prosperous. The Turkish Government has of late 
cherished the hope that if Larissa were left to Turkey, Tchai-Aghazy 
might be made to rival Volo. But were even Northern Thessaly to 
remain under Ottoman rule, Tchai-Aghazy could never be converted 
into a first-class port without an enormous outlay. Sheltered though 
it is from the south and south-east winds by a spur of Mount Ossa, it 
is open to the north-east gales which in winter sweep across the gulf 
from Salonica. The beach is shallow and anchorage is bad. Only two 
years ago a Turkish gunboat was driven on shore near here and went 
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to pieces. Two small Greek coasting barques, that certainly do not 
run over fifty tons, are lying at the present moment fully half a mile 
from the shore. However, a ridge of rocks and the remains of 
an ancient mole run out in a north-easterly direction, and a good 
breakwater might no doubt be built there at no great expense, and 
ensure a fair amount of safety to moderate-sized vessels. But should 
Thessaly ever enjoy its proper share of material prosperity and 
development, the future of Tchai-Aghazy as a summer resort and 
watering-place should be assured of success. A more lovely position 
can scarcely be imagined. Lying amid shady groves of trees under 
the forest-girt slopes of Ossa, which shelter it from the ardour of 
the south, it catches the fresh breezes across the gulf. As I stood on 
the beach this evening the sun had already sunk behind the massive 
chain of Mount Olympus, and its eastern slopes were clothed in the 
purple mists of evening ;. but its majestic domes were still bathed in 
sunlight; the glory of the heavens was reflected on the glassy waters 
of the gulf; to the north the faint outline of Mount Khortiatzi 
marked the bay where Salonica lies; and far away to the cast the 
cone of Mount Athos, the Holy Mountain, strangely luminous and 
transparent, rose like a fairy vision out of the bosom of the Aigean 


Sea. 


Across Tur Pratin or THESSALY. 


TRIKALLA, October 25, 1880. 

In a country where his time is limited, one generally grudges 
having to retrace his steps along the same road. [But the Vale of 
Tempe is too beautiful to allow of such regrets. The next day, on 
my way back, its grandeur revealed itself in a new shape. Storm- 
clouds had gathered about the mountains, the summits of the cliffs 
were lost amid dark lowering nimbi, and the voice of the thunder 
god was heard muttering on Olympus. But the sun ever shines at 
Baba, and on issuing from the defile all was placid and serene. 
From Baba a road crosses the Salemvria and leads along the northern 
edge of the great plain of Thessaly to the large wine-growing village 
of Tirnowa. This is the district of Thessaly which was first occu- 
pied by Musulman immigrants. For, before the conquest of the 
country by the Turks, the Greeks of Larissa applied to a Musulman 
chieftian to protect them against the predatory incursions of the 
Bulgars, and in response to their invitation 5,000 families from 
Asia Minor settled in the valley of Vereli at the mouth of the gorge 
of Tempe and along the southern spurs of Mount Olympus, and thus 
formed a barrier against the northern invaders. In about three 
hours Tirnowa is reached, a large straggling village, or rather town, 
of about 6,000 inhabitants, through which I had already passed on 
my way to Monastir. It lies pleasantly enough amid vineyards 
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watered by the Europus, and its mixed population of Greeks, Wal- 
lachs, and Turks are unusually prosperous. For besides its extensive 
wine trade, Tirnowa is one of the few places in the province which 
can still boast a native industry ; its cotton prints and woollen tissues 
are to be seen in almost every homestead of Thessaly. From Tirnowa 
the road to Trikalla crosses the Europus and reaches the Salemvria 
near some ruins which are supposed to mark the site of the ancient 
Larissa. The modern town lies about six miles further down the 
stream. Hence to Trikalla is a wearisome thirty miles’ ride across 
the plain. At this season of the year, after the harvest has been 
gathered, the landscape is brown and bleak. The villages are 
squalid and ill-favoured. The houses are mere hovels built of mud, 
often without even a tree to redeem their gracelessness. Yet if you 
go inside them you will find a measure of comfort which many an 
Irish peasant might well envy. There are bright pots and pans 
displayed along the whitewashed wall, a good rush matting on the 
mud floor; the wooden divan which lines one side of the room is 
covered with a gay bit of Elassona carpet or Tirnowa print ; in that 
further recess the mattresses and coverlets which constitute an East- 
ern bed are carefully stowed away against the night; and in the 
corner, where a smoky lamp is burning beneath the family Icon, a 
baby wrapped in the tightest of swaddling clothes lies peacefully 
asleep in a wooden cradle of many colours. The chiftlik of the 
Turkish Bey to whom the village belongs, though he may perhaps 
count his income by thousands, does not boast much greater luxury, 
True a rickety wooden staircase leads up to a second floor, while the 
peasants’ houses seldom possess an upper storey; his divan is 
covered with a tenth-rate Manchester print instead of the more solid 
tissue of the country, and a clock which has long ceased to go or a 
vase of paper flowers shows the pretensions of the master; and 
there he lives among the peasants, whenever his presence is required 
on his estates, sharing their frugal fare and boorish ways. At this 
hour the village is deserted save for a few urchins playing about the 
well, and ‘a few old grandmothers spinning or dozing in the door- 
ways. All that can toil have long since turned out abroad, some to 
plough the fields, some to the threshing-floors where the golden corn 
cobs of the Indian maize are waiting to be picked and sorted, others 
to the vineyards where the grape is just ripe and ready for the 
vintage. But we shall meet them further on along the road—men in 
fustanellas and leggings and thick cloaks of coarse grey homespun, 
women in dark blue serge petticoats and braided boddices fastened 
high up round the waist with big silver clasps, children in frag- 
mentary nondescript garments, yet warm and comfortable withal, 
and every one well socked and shod, which is always in the East a 
sign of comparative affluence. A large herd of buffaloes, useful if 
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ungainly animals, are wallowing in a marshy pool by the roadside 
to rid themselves of the flies, one of the chief plagues of Thessaly. 
Heavy waggons full of grain for Larissa, and curious barrel-shaped 
carts laden with grapes and drawn by sleek grey oxen, creak slowly 
along on ponderous wheels hewn out of the solid oak. Though the 
race of horses and of horsemen, which once made Thessaly famous as 
the home of the Centaur, has long since died out, there is still many 
a useful bit of imported horseflesh to be seen about the country. 
Yet with all these indications of material prosperity, it is painfully 
easy to see the moral havoc wrought by centuries of ignorance and 
bondage. Themen are either cringing or surly ; they are little better 
than serfs attached to the soil they till—for among the peasantry of the 
plain there are scarcely any who own the land upon which they live— 
and their bearing is that of serfs. No trace do they show of the manly 
spirit which marks the Greek or Wullach mountaineer ; for wealthier 
though they may be, they can never call their wealth their own. 
The women, prematurely worn by hardships and exposure, have a 
hard degraded look ; even here among Christians they are treated 
like mere beasts of burthen. Often have I seen them tramp along 
the road bent double under a heavy load, while husband or brother 
slouckes along empty in front of them, or sits dangling his legs from 
the side of a waggon. 

Misgovernment, indolence, and ignorance have not only cast their 
blight upon man, they have even marred the generosity of nature. 
A province which might easily maintain a million souls scarcely 
suffices to provide for 350,000 inhabitants. Owing to the enormous 
size of many of the estates, fifty, sixty, eighty thousand acres being 
often held in one hand, the landowners seldom feel the need of 
bringing the whole of their property under cultivation ; and as the 
soil is light and no artificial means are used to stimulate its pro- 
ductiveness, land is often allowed to lie fallow for two or three years 
at atime. Moreover, the amount of pasture land is out of all propor- 
tion to the grain-producing area. Thus it happens that of this rich 
plain of Thessaly not more than one-fourth or fifth is actually under 
cultivation. Yet in good years Thessaly has yielded 1,000,000 
Stamboul kilehs of barley (the Stamboul /i/eh is rather less than half 
a hundredweight), 1,800,000 kilehs of wheat, 1,200,000 kilehs of 
Indian corn, 3,000,000 lbs. of tobacco, besides other smaller crops of 
rye, oats, beans, millet, &c.; and even these figures multiplied by 
four or five would be far from reaching the possible yield of this 
enormous garden, were as much ingenuity applied to the develop- 
ment of its resources as the Turkish Government display to paralyse 
them. 

But statistics and considerations on the wealth and possible yield 
of brown fields and fallow land do not suffice to relieve the monotony 
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of a six hours’ ride across the plain when a grey sky encompasses the 
landscape on all sides, and impresses it with its uniform dulness. 

tight welcome, therefore, was the view when, towards evening, the 
sun just sinking behind the Pindus broke through the clouds and lit 
up with its last rays the minarets and ancient stronghold of Trikalla. 
Trikalla, “ the thrice-lovely,” does not perhaps quite deserve so ambi- 
tious an appellation, but its position is certainly picturesque. Its 
straggling houses interspersed with trees spread up the slopes of an 
isolated hill at the end of a long low ridge which the Kambunian chain 
throws out into the plain of Thessaly ; and, rising above the town, an 
old medizval fortress, still jealously held by a Turkish garrison, 
forms an ornamental, if no longer useful, feature in the landscape. 
A quaint square clock tower bears witness to the rule of Latin 
princes in the land, and like all similar constructions is popularly 
ascribed to the Genoese, but it has long since been taught by the 
conqueror to toll out the hours d/a Turgque. Trikalla is a sleepy 
town of about 8,000 inhabitants, mostly Greeks and Wal- 
lachs, with a few wealthy Moslem families and a small colony of 
Jews. Its position is naturally strong and of considerable strategic 
importance, as it commands the débouché from Epirus down the 
upper valley of the Salemvria. In Hellenic times Tricca was a 
famous seat of learning, sacred to A‘sculapius, and its medical 
university was the resort of aspiring M.D.’s from all parts of Hellas. 
But nowadays all that is forgotten, and the Trikalliotes are reputed 
for anything but intelligence or instruction. Greek schools are 
doing something towards rousing them from their coma, but the 
intellectual standard is still very low even for Thessaly. Mine host 
is arich landowner and merchant, the first Greek notable of the 
town, and his income, he informs me, not without pride, exceeds 
£3,000 in good years ;.but wealthy and worthy as he may be, his 
mind appears as scantily furnished as his wardrobe. His political 
opinions, if simple, are, however, at least robust and commendable : 
“ Confusion to the Turks, and long life to Gladstone, only it’s a pity 
that he sltould have been born a Bulgar !” 


In tue Heart or THE PInpws. 


Merzovo, October 28, 1880. 

On the evening before I left Trikalla, the Turkish Governor in- 
sisted that I should swell my escort, which had hitherto consisted of 
ten suwaris or cavalrists, by taking with me a small detachment of 
foot soldiers. Now a numerous escort adds no doubt to one’s im- 
portance and to the picturesqueness of one’s cavalcade, but it is also 
apt to impede one’s progress, and materially increases the expenses 
of a journey, and I strongly resisted, though in vain, the favour 
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thrust upon me. But the first piece of news I heard in the morning 
was well calculated to dispel any lingering hesitation. It was sup- 
posed that, thanks to the energetic measures of the present Mushir, 
brigandage had been well-nigh stamped out of the plains of Thessaly, 
and in truth there had been of late but few cases of highway violence 
in the province, and those only in the mountain districts. Anyhow 
the brigands were out again, and no mistake about it. On the pre- 
ceding Tuesday they had seized, near Armyro, two Musulman 
farmers and a petty Government official, and on the following 
Thursday they had waylaid a wealthy Turkish gentleman, Arif Bey, 
the President of the Municipal Council of Salonica, who was on his 
way to visit his farm at Velestin, on the high road between Larissa 
and Volo, and after killing two of his escort they had carried him 
off to the mountains and demanded 9,000 liras ranson. After this 
piece of intelligence, when my escort arrived, I counted the thirty 
men, cavalry and infantry, and found them not one too many. 

From Trikalla the valley of the Salemvria makes a sharp bend to 
the north-west, the stream descending from its mountain home in 
the Pindus between the precipitous slopes of Mount Kotsiaka (the 
Eastern Pindus) and the low spurs of the Kambouni, at the extremity 
of which lies Trikalla. To the south the Agrapha, or Mountains of 
the Unwritten Villages, so called from the privileges granted by the 
Ottoman sultans to their free Wallach populations, stretch far away 
into the kingdom of Greece, a mass of peaks and crests of ex- 
quisitely varied forms. But the ridge which rises to our left is 
a lofty unbroken cliff, averaging 4,000 to 5,000 feet in height, a 
gigantic natural wall twenty miles in length dividing Epirus off 
from Thessaly. Opposite to the northern extremity of this wall, 
on the left bank of the Salemvria, rise the strange columnar 
rocks upon which are perched the famous aérial monasteries of 
Meteora. Seldom does nature show herself more lavish of rich 
colours and fantastic shapes, Masses of conglomerate, cleft asunder 
by some primordial catachlysm, have been chiselled by the hand ef 
time into the strangest forms of columns, pinnacles, pilasters, 
bastions, towering above the valley. The deep ravines which inter- 
sect them are clothed with the most luxurious vegetation, while rain 
and sunshine have painted their grey cliffs with rich streaks of 
yellow, brown, and madder red. The ascetic fervour of the early 
Christian ages scaled these inaccessible heights, but many centuries 
elapsed before the monasteries now perched aloft were built. The 
first hermits of the Meteora doubtless dwelt in the rock caves which 
still honeycomb its rocks. It was only in the fourteenth century, 
at the time when the Servian so-called Paleologos Simeon Orosch 
reigned in Thessaly and Southern Albania (1367), that the Monk 
Nilos obtained permission from Bessarion, Bishop of Staqus, to found 
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four churches on the rocks of the Meteora, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of the monkish republic which emperors afterward: endowed 
and visited. Since then the Meteora rocks never ceasea to be a 
favourite retreat of Eastern monks, until the confiscation of their 
property in Wallachia of late precipitated their decay. To-day many 
of these holy dwellings are tenantless, while others are only occupied 
by two or three inmates. Altogether there are only seven monasteries 
now inhabited out of twenty-four; and the pious colony which 
used to number from 500 to 600 has dwindled down to twenty- 
one. No new recruit has arrived at Meteora within the last twenty 
years, and when the present generation has died out the traveller 
will be condemned to stand at the foot of the rocks and look up from 
afar with vainly curious eyes at these stange monuments of a time- 
expired piety; for the secret or the courage which enabled the 
pioneers of Christian asceticism to scale those walls has long been 
lost. Nowadays the monks, true fishers of men, let down a net 
from their lofty perch, and by means of a rope and windlass haul 
the visitor up to their quaint mid-air abodes. The Monastery of St. 
Stephen and one or two smaller ones are alone approached by a 
drawbridge thrown over a deep cleft in the rocks. As my time was 
limited. I was only able to visit one of the monasteries, and my 
choice fell upon that which is called par excellence the Great 
Monastery of Meteora. Although second in size to St. Stephen’s, 
it boasts the finest church and a rich treasure of ancient books and 
manuscripts. The clatter of our horses’ hoofs up the ravine over 
which it towers brought one of the monks to the overhanging 
balcony which forms the only entrance to the monastery. It is not 
every comer who is admitted to these aeries, especially in the present 
troublous times, for they have been for centuries the savings-banks 
of the peasantry of Thessaly, who entrust their hoards to the safe 
keeping of these monkish strongholds. In reply to our shouts for 
admission a small net was lowered, into which I put the letters of 
recommendation which I had obtained from the Metropolitan of 
Larissa. ‘Their contents having been found satisfactory, a servant 
was lowered in the larger net, which is used for living freight; and 
having taken his place, I presently found myself hoisted in mid-air, 
cramped up in the meshes of the net and feeling altogether uncom- 
fortably helpless. Three mortal minutes does this aérial journey 
last ; and it was with a sense of pleasurable relief that I felt the net 
being caught by a long hooked pole and dragged on to terra firma. 
I was speedily released from my cage, and right hearty was the 
welcome which the old monks gave me. The monastery is composed 
of several rickety, rambling wooden buildings, built, however, on 
solid foundations of stone. In the centre rises the church, a small 
but handsome Byzantine structure, the inner walls still rich with 
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ancient frescoes. But the rows of carved wood stalls are nowadays 
scantily tenanted. There are only four occupants left in the 
monastery which once counted over a hundred inmates. In olden 
days every monk was taught a trade, so that the monastery was 
able to supply all its own wants. But the workshops are now empty. 
The library, with its fine collection of parchments and vellum-bound 
volumes, is deserted, and the dust is allowed to accumulate undis- 
turbed on its shelves. The youngest of the four monks is over 
sixty, and when the last one dies the solitary servant of the 
monastery will climb down the face of the cliff on the giddy ladder 
which forms the only other means of communication with the world 
below, and the great Monastery of Meteora will be abandoned to the 
havoc of the elements, until there remain of it but a name, ut pueris 
declamatio fiat. Again I ensconced myself in my cage and was 
pushed into space. The descent was certainly more rapid and 
pleasant than the ascent; and after waving a farewell to the good 
monks, who were watching me from their weird abode, 280 feet 
above the ravine, we returned for the night to Kalabaka, a large 
village which lies at the foot of the Meteora group of rocks. 

Thence it is a long and hard day’s journey to Metzovo. The first 
part of the route lies up the valley of the Salemvria, between shady 
groves of plane and maple trees, of which I have never seen more 
magnificent specimens than in Thessaly. On either side the hills 
are clothed with timber, while here and there Wallach villages 
peep out of the dense foliage. But brigandage desolates this fair 
country. Two villages under which we passed had been within the 
last ten days sacked and partly burnt by bands of dastardly 
marauders. On the way we meet numerous bodies of the unfortu- 
nate peasantry abandoning their homes and flying for safety 
to the plains, further on the Wallachs driving their herds and 
flocks down to their winter quarters in the lowlands—picturesque 
caravans of men, women, and children, and beasts of every kind, 
their small household goods packed on nimble ponies, with here and 
there a baby’s head peeping out of a heap of wraps and blankets. 
A different type, too, from the Wallachs whom I had seen about 
Olympus—smaller, darker, and better-featured, far more nearly 
approaching the Greek type than the so-called Greek populations of 
the plain. Five hours from Kalabaka, the Salemvria, which is no 
longer the placid, lazy stream of the plains, divides into three 
branches. Our route lies up the central valley, past the military 
post of Kalamash. The ascent becomes steep and rugged, the 
character of the vegetation changes; we leave the oak, the plane, 
the maple beneath us, and pass into dense forests of pine and naked 
beech-trees, through which the cold mountain wind whistles and 
moans. As we rise the view expands; beyond the lower heights 
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of the Eastern Pindus the plains of Thessaly reach away to the long 
low ridge of Pelion and the pointed peak of Ossa. A dark depres- 
sion marks the Vale of Tempe, and over it tower the snow-capped 
domes of Olympus, while to the north behind the Kambouni chain 
the mountains of Macedcnia rise in jumbled masses fading away 
into blue space. A little higher still and everything is enveloped 
in rolling masses of grey mist; and in another hour, four hours 
from Kalamash, we stand on the watershed of Epirus and Thessaly, 
on the summit of the Zygos, a pass which culminates in bare rocks 
forming a majestic gateway between the two provinces, 5,640 feet 
above the sea. Heavy rains have fallen, and the rushing of many 
waters is heard on all sides, for this is the home of many mighty 
streams. From these heights the Arathus runs down to the Gulf of 
Arta, the Achelous, or Aspropotamos, flows across the Greek frontier 
to the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, the Veneticos goes to swell 
the waters of the Vistritza, and the Salemvria descends to fertilise 
the lowlands of Thessaly. Dark clouds hang about the mountains 
of Epirus and shut in the view; but beneath us we look down into 
the deep valley of the Arta Metzoviticos. The sides of the mountains 
are bare and bleak; the path, which is called a road, leads down- 
wards in sharp zigzags, torn here and there by landslips and by 
foaming torrents; thunder and flashes of forked lightning har- 
monise with the wild grandeur of the scene. Over on the opposite 
side of the valley Metzovo hangs on to the precipitous rocks. It 
seems but a stone’s throw to its dark grey houses, yet after two 
hours’ toilsome descent we find ourselves only at the bridge which 
spans a northern branch of the Arta. Night has already closed in 
upon us, dark and gloomy, and we still have to climb up the other 
side of the ravine, picking our way among the rocks, the horses 
stumbling, the escort cursing, until at last, after twelve hours’ 
travelling, we reach the welcome shelter of the Han of Metzovo. A 
hostelry in Turkey consists only of a roof and a floor, already tenanted 
perhaps by unwelcome guests; but it affords food and rest, and 
neither men nor horses are inclined to cavil at the quarters which 
supply these two desiderata. 


AMonG THE WALLACHS. 


Mertzovo, October 28th, 1880. 

It is almost a miracle how Metzovo holds on to the precipice 
against which it is built. Its square greystone houses rise tier upon 
tier clinging as best they may to the rocks upon which they are 
perched, above them a mountain wall 2,000 feet high, beneath them 
a deep precipice falling away into the ravine, where, 1,000 feet 
below, three brawling torrents join to form the Arta Metzoviticos. 
On the opposite side of the gorge a cluster of houses under the 
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shadow of towering cliffs form the suburb where the sun never 
shines, Metzovo Anhelion. The position of Metzovo must have been 
at all times one of surpassing strategical importance, commanding as 
it does the only practicable pass between Thessaly and Epirus, and 
it is probably to this cause that the very existence of the town amid 
such inhospitable precipices is due. The picturesque battlements of 
the castle which still overshadow its houses no doubt mark the site 
of a far more ancient citadel. The inaccessible fastnesses of the 
Pindus seem to have been the chief refuge of the Wallachs in the 
evil days which have befallen their race. Seven centuries have 
passed since the Wallachs, united with the Bulgars, carried terror to 
the very gates of Constantinople, and wrested the acknowledgment 
of their virtual independence from the Byzantine Emperors. The 
Musulman invasion, which swamped for a time all the varied popula- 
tions of this peninsula, drove the Wallachs into the mountain ranges 
which separate Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia. But there they 
have lived, acompact population with their own tongue and their 
own traditions, treasuring up the past until the great hour of 
awakening has rung for each and all of the subject races of Turkey. 
No one who carries his eye along the map from Kalarryte to Met- 
zovo and Samarina in the Pindus, down the Macedonian slopes of 
the Kambouni to Grevena, Kosana, and Servicen, and across the 
confines of Thessaly to Wlacholivada and Elassona under the brow of 
Mount Olympus, can suppose that a hardy and intelligent race 
holding such commanding positions can fail to make its weight felt 
in the settlement of the destinies of these countries. And those are 
only the bulwarks of the Wallach race; they have their outposts in 
all the neighbouring towns of the three provinces, and every winter 
when the snow lies deep on their mountain homes they sweep down 
upon the plains, dotting them about with tents and sheds, and 
covering the pasture lands with herds and flocks innumerable. 
Adventurous and enterprising, they present a rare combination of 
pastoral virtues and commercial instinct with a contemptuous repug- 
nance for all agricultural pursuits. Almost the whole pastoral 
wealth of the country is in their hands; among the Albanians they 
are known only as the “ Tchoban,” or shepherds. Yet they show an 
equal aptitude for all commercial and industrial pursuits. Every 
year scores of young men leave their homes to return only when 
their fortunes are made. The cotton and woollen tissues of Western 
Turkey, the coarse grey cloaks of the Greek and Albanian peasantry, 
the gorgeous gold and silver embroidery and inlaid weapons of which 
the Skipetar and the Palikar are so proud, the delicate woodwork 
which adorns the ceilings and panels of somany Albanian houses, are 
all the work of clever Wallach hands. But after years of toiling in 
the towns, the Wallach returns to his mountain home to enjoy the 
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evening of life among his own kinsmen. In some respects there is 
no race among whom the national feeling is so strong as among the 
Wallachs. This national feeling has scarcely yet grown into a political 
movement. Hitherto the influence of the Greek clergy has prevented 
them from looking elsewhere than to Greece for the fulfilment 
of their destinies. But their faith has always sat light upon them. 
When the hand of the Byzantine Emperors was lifted against them 
they went over in a body to the Latin Church. When Latin 
Emperors reigned at Constantinople the spirit of opposition drove 
the Wallachs back to the orthodox creed. They have since then 
adhered to it, because the orthodox clergy could alone afford them 
protection and support in the dark ages of Turkish rule. But there 
are already indications of an approaching change. As in Bulgaria a 
religious movement preceded the political movement, so also among 
the Wallachs it is not improbable that the first step towards the 
assertion of a national existence may be the demand for a national 
church. Coming events cast their shadows before, and a slight 
incident which occurred a few weeks ago in a Wallach village of the 
Pindus may perhaps be pregnant with big results. One Sunday 
morning the villagers collected round the church and informed their 
priest that he had to read the mass in Wallach. The priest, though 
himself a Wallach, demurred to their request, probably because, like 
many of his flock, he scarcely understood the sense of the Greek 
words which he recited. The peasants, however, insisted, and replied 
that they were one and all determined not to attend again at 
church until the service was performed in their own tongue. On 
that Sunday the priest celebrated the Divine service in an empty 
church. In the course of the week he thought better of it, and on 
the following Sunday mass was read in Wallach, probably for the 
first time in history. Since then the priest has been suspended, the 
village threatened with excommunication, and the church closed by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. If, as the Greek clergy assert, this 
incident was merely the work of Roumanian propagandists, the 
movement may be nipped in the bud; but if, as I believe, it is the 
first open expression of a general feeling among the Wallachs, the 
spiritual and temporal weapons of the orthodox church will be as 
powerless to check its development as they proved themselves to 
hinder the growth of the national church of Bulgaria. It has always 
been the error, not to say the crime, of the Patriarchate, that it has 
invariably failed to allow sufficient latitude for national expansion 
within the bosom of the orthodox church. It was not till after many 
years of struggle and the threat of a disastrous schism that the 
Patriarchate recognised the claims of free Greece to a national 
autokephalous church. The same obstinacy has provoked the Bul- 
garian schism, and, by estranging the Slavs of Turkey, endangered 
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the very existence of Hellenism. Such another criminal folly may 
lose to Greece the wavering allegiance of the Wallachs, for their 
sympathy at the present moment is but a negative sort of sympathy. 
Their nation does not count altogether probably more than half a 
million souls, and it is only through annexation to Greece that they 
have hitherto looked for release from Turkish rule. But military 
conscription, heavy taxation, possible restrictions on their nomadic 
habits, are so many circumstances which tend to temper their en- 
thusiasm for Greek annexation. Were the headstrong pride of the 
Greek clergy to involve them in a struggle with their spiritual 
leaders, it is not at all unlikely that the Wallachs might be induced 
to turn their eyes away from Greece, either towards Bulgaria, with 
whom they are connected by the ancient traditions of their history, 
or towards a free Albania. Roumanian propaganda is already at 
work amongst them, and though in some places its emissaries have 
been coldly received, in many others their words have found ready 
listeners, for they have been addressed to men among whom the 
pride of race is as strong, if not stronger, than among any other of 
the rising nationalities of Turkey, and the experience of the last few 
years is at hand to show how quickly and irresistibly the spark 
concealed for so many centuries under the smouldering ashes of past 
traditions can leap once more into an all-consuming flame. For the 
future of Hellenism, for the future of the Wallachs themselves, who 
are bound to it by so many ties, it is surely better to point out the 
danger with a word of friendly warning than to pleasantly deny its 
existence until it has perhaps outgrown all power to arrest it. Met- 
zovo is a town of some 5,000 inhabitants; but though, as in all 
towns, Hellenisation has acquired, thanks partly to the more im- 
mediate presence of Turkish misrule, a firmer foothold than in the 
country districts, there is not a homestead where the Wallach 
language is not spoken, where Wallach traditions are not treasured 
up, where the old Civis Komanus feeling is not still alive : “‘ We are 
Wallachs, Romounoi.” 


Into YANINA. 


Yanna, Nov. 7th, 1880. 

Autumn, with its constant alternations of fierce storms and bright 
sunshine, is the season which most harmonises with the wild nature 
of Epirus. The swollen streams rush headlong down its narrow 
valleys or leap over its cliffs in foaming cascades, the wind sweeps 
freely over its bleak precipices, the forked lightning plays among its 
lofty peaks, the thunder rolls in resounding peals from rock to rock, 
while now and again the sun bursts forth, shedding rainbows on the 
retreating clouds and lighting up with its transient glory the grand 
outlines of the desolate landscape. 
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After the first sharp descent from Metzovo, the track to Yanina, 
for it would be idle to call it a road, lies for some fifteen miles along 
the bed of the Arta. Yet in olden days there must have been a 
road, and a fine and frequented road too, to judge from the number 
of Hans, or wayside inns, and bridges of which traces are still to be 
seen. But the Hans are nowadays empty and ruinous, and the 
bridges are only marked by broken piles or by one solitary span 
spared by the devious torrent. Needless to say that in winter 
communication is constantly interrupted by snows and storms, and 
Epirus and Thessaly are temporarily cut off from one another. On 
both sides the mountains rise grandly from the broad bed of the 
Arta Metzovitico, which is presently joined by the sister waters of 
the Arta Zagoritico, descending from the heights of the Zagori 
district. Villages nestle in the shelter of their flanks, looking at 
this distance prosperous and peaceful enough amid their oases of 
green trees and terraced fields. Yet there is scarcely another 
district in Turkey where lawlessness and brigandage have wrought 
such havoc as in Zagori. For the last three years it has been the 
happy hunting ground of two formidable Greek bands led by two 
brothers, Davelli by name, who have acquired for themselves in 
Epirus no less infamous a reputation than the mighty Kapitanos 
Kathrakia in Macedonia. The highlands of the Zagori district 
contain forty-three villages, all Christian; within three years more 
than half of them, and those the wealthiest, have been burnt, pillaged, 
and desolated by these ruffians. Nor are they content to spoil them 
once and for all; time after time do they return to the charge, 
carrying off the wealthier inhabitants for ransom, outraging the 
women, plundering and destroying in the mere wantonness of lust. 
Only two days ago they came down upon the village of Dobra, four 
hours from here on the north-western slopes of the Zagori, and 
as they were not satisfied with the result of their expedition they 
seized some of the notables of the place, and after anointing them 
with cooking fat, set fire to them, in order to make them reveal 
the hiding places where they were supposed to have stowed away 
their money. This refinement of cruelty seems too horrible to 
be credited, yet it has been related to me by reliable persons. In 
the presence of these atrocities what does the Government do? 
Nothing, worse than nothing. Now and then an expedition is 
organized, and a troop of Circassians sent off to the hills to find the 
brigands, but whether the latter receive information from the terror- 
stricken peasants who fear their revenge or from corrupt officials 
who take their bribes, they always succeed in eluding pursuit, and 
the Circassians after living for a few days at the villagers’ expense 
and completing their ruin, return to their quarters until a fresh 
opportunity is afforded for another such fruitless errand. The police 
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alone are sometimes more successful, for in this province, where they 
are almost without exception recruited from among the Albanians, 
they are, as a body, honest and energetic. Only nine months ago a 
detachment of zaptiehs was despatched against the notorious band 
of Leonidas, and after six days of ceaseless marching and counter- 
marching they tracked the brigands to their lair, and the colonel of 
the zaptiehs, who was himself in command of the expedition, slew 
the robber chief with his own hand. But the coup has never been 
repeated. The zaptichs are neither sufficiently numerous nor 
organized to cope with so gigantic and widespread an evil, and the 
military authorities, who, perhaps, alone have the power, are criminally 
supine. Mehemet Zekki Pasha, the general in command of the 
troops in Epirus, a fanatical and haughty Circassian, who owes his 
high and rapid promotion to Palace influences, is reported to have 
said that “so long as Greeks only killed Greeks, the harm was not 
very great.” But of late the brigands have not restricted themselves 
to the innocent amusement of torturing unfortunate peasants; they 
have even ventured to attack some of the leading Musulmans, and 
no little commotion was caused some ten days ago by the murder 
of Muslim Agha, one of the prominent promoters of the Albaniar 
agitation. It remains to be seen whether these outrages committed 
on his own co-religionists will rouse his Excellency from his 
supineness, or whether indeed, as many of the Musulmans themselves 
assert, his indifference is but a cloak conveniently assumed to disguise 
his incapacity or worse. But, whatever the reason, the unhappy 
peasants of the Zagori are abandoned to the tender mercies of the 
brigands, and their once thriving villages are being fast converted 
into desolate ruins. More than 600 of them have already fled 
from their homes, preferring misery and exile to the horrors of their 
present existence. 

For three hours our route lay along the border of the Zagori 
district, and the groups of mournful wanderers journeying towards 
Yanina with the scanty wrecks of their household goods and chattels 
bore eloquent testimony to the stories which our escort had to tell of 
the Davellis’ savage bands. After crossing and recrossing some 
twenty times the tortuous bed of the Arta, our track suddenly left 
the valley to climb the steep ridge of Mount Drysco, which alone 
separates the main chain of the Pindus from the plain of Yanina. 
An hour up the zigzag path, carried away in many places by 
landslips, and we stand on the sharp crest of the hill. At our feet 
lies the lake, overcast at present with the reflected gloom of heavy 
storm clouds; the precipices of Mount Metzikeli rise sheer out 
of the bosom of the glassy waters, but its lofty peaks are lost in 
darkness above us; over on the other side, the grim battlements and 
yawning vaults of the ruinous fortress which still attest the barbaric 
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pomp and power of Ali Pasha, and the town with its many domes 
and minarets, and streets made bright with white houses and green 
trees are still lighted up with a furtive ray of sunshine; but to the 
north, beyond the island where the octogenarian tyrant met his 
fate, the head of the lake and the distant mountains of Albania are 
veiled in blackness, lightning quivers in the clouds, and the thunder 
rolls incessantly like the din of distant battle. Long ere we reach 
the foot of the hills the strong blast of the storm wind has swept 
over the lake, lashing its waters into white fury; and the tempest of 
rain which beats upon us as we plod for three hours across the 
marshy swamps which border the southern end of the lake 
thoroughly confirms at least the last portion of the Turkish saying, 
that at Yanina there are only three things worth seeing, the lake, 
the tomb of Ali Pasha, and the rain. But Yanina rains are short- 
lived. Ere we enter the walls of the town the sun once more 
glistens merrily on its bright stone houses and tiled roofs, the storks 
perched on their high nests are shaking their rumpled feathers, big 
raindrops sparkle on the trees which overhang the walls of many a 
garden and mosque, and the neat, well-paved streets are crowded 
with the picturesque bustle of every-day life. 


W. VALENTINE CHIROL. 











ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


I Loox upon the establishment of this society as a sign that there 
is in this great town, just as there might be in a capital or an 
university, a body of historical students in the higher sense, who 
feel that it will be a help towards their common objects to work in 
some measure in common, and from time to time to exchange their 
ideas on their common subjects of study. Now it is no small matter 
to supply another proof, one among many, that the pursuit of busi- 
ness and the pursuit of knowledge are not inconsistent. In this last 
union I have never seen the wonder or paradox which some people 
seem to see init. It seems to me that we may fairly expect more 
and better intellectual work from those who have something else to 
do than from those who have nothing todo. Intellectual work, like 
all other work, needs effort; it needs self-discipline ; it sometimes 
calls on a man to do one thing when he feels more inclined to do 
another. But surely the man who, in the practice of other work, 
has gained the habit of doing all these things, must be better able to 
do them for the sake of a new object than the man who is not in the 
habit of doing any of them at all. The man who is used to map 
out his time according to rule, as I suppose every man engaged in 
active business must do, will be better able to find some time in each 
day for intellectual employments than the man who has no thought 
of mapping out his time at all, except according to the frivolous 
demands of fashion. You may have indeed to overcome a certain 
temptation to neglect studies which do not at once bring a return in 
money. That temptation indeed is so lowa one that I should hardly 
have affronted you by speaking of it, if the temptation had not some- 
times taken the shape of a kind of philosophical dogma. Men of 
some reputation in the world have gone about preaching the doctrine 
that all studies are useless except those which directly tend to fill 
the pocket. And from this premiss they draw the inference—an 
inference that I must allow follows most logically from the premiss 
—that no studies can be less useful than those which deal with the 
events and the languages of past times. You have all heard the 
doctrine that it is loss of time to concern ourselves with such trifling 
events as the fight of Marathén, a fight which happened so long ago 
and in which so few people were killed, when modern science can at 
a moment’s notice provide a good accident in the coal-pit or on the 
railway which shall slay a much greater number. That doctrine can 


(1) This was read at Birmingham, November 18th, 1880, as the opening address of 
the President of the newly formed Historical Socicty. 
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hardly have an agreeable sound to the votaries of physical science, 
whom we historical students are not in the habit of looking on as 
votaries of destruction. Still the doctrine is there, a doctrine put 
forth in the honour of science by one of no small account in other 
subjects besides science. I think that your presence here shows that 
you do not accept that doctrine. It shows, I think, that you cast 
aside the philosophy which teaches that the various branches of 
knowledge are to be followed, either according to the number of 
guineas that they can bring in or according to the number of men 
that they can slay. You will, I think, on the other hand, agree with 
me that it is some comfort that, if our studies are not specially 
wealth-bringing, they are at least not specially bloodthirsty. We 
have unluckily a good deal to do with recording death and suffering ; 
but we ourselves, in the course of our own studies, are never tempted 
to do hurt to man or beast. The accidents of the present time lie as 
much out of our control as the battles of past times which are so- 
scornfully compared with them. In serious truth, I look on the 
formation of this society in such a place as Birmingham as one of 
the best witnesses that historical study, though it may not immedi- 
ately fill the pocket, is not an unpractical but a practical study, not 
a dead but a living thing. Your presence here is, I think, a witness 
that our pursuits are no mere groping into things of distant times 
which have no reference to present affairs or present duties, but that 
they are rather a marshalling of events in their due order and relation, 
an unfolding of effects according to their causes, which at once brings 
the past to explain the present and the present to explain the past. 
Your presence is, I think, a witness that you accept what is surely a 
highly practical truth that history is simply past politics and that 
politics are simply present history. 

Another thing I think I may take for granted, that we feel sure 
enough of the intellectual dignity and the practical usefulness of our 
own subject to feel no need to disparage or to forbid any other 
subject, or to put on an attitude of the slightest hostility towards 
any other subject. Our subject is History; but we will not write 
over our door that no natural science shall be allowed within it. I 
think we know too well the way in which one branch of knowledge 
constantly stands in need of some other branch. We venture to 
think that the study of natural science may sometimes be glad of 
help from the studies of history, language, and literature. And we 
know that the studies of history, language, and literature are often 
glad of help from the study of natural science. I do not think so 
meanly of any department of genuine knowledge as to believe that it 
really cannot set forth its own merits without depreciating the merits of 
some other department. I cannot believe that it is really impossible 
to hold up the usefulness of one kind of institution without running 
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down the usefulness of some other. I cannot believe that such an 
invidious necessity is really involved in the pursuit of any branch of 
knowledge. If any branch of knowledge can flourish only by depre- 
ciating other branches, that would at once prove a weakness, an 
inferiority, on the part of that branch which I am unwilling to 
believe on the part of any genuine intellectual pursuit of any kind. 
The fault must surely lie, not in the cause, but in the champion. The 
votary of any branch of knowledge who thinks it needful to depre- 
ciate any other branch can surely not have grasped the dignity of 
his own branch. He must think, mistakenly I doubt not, that his 
own pursuit has not strength enough, not dignity enough, to stand 
by itself on its own merits, but that it can flourish only if it 


‘¢ Bears, like the Turk, no brother near its throne.” 


We, on the other hand, believe in the true brotherhood of sciences. 
We believe that he who depreciates any one among them does no 
real honour to the other which he tries to exalt. We believe that 
there is room for all, side by side, in an equal confederation which 
admits neither tyrant nor ruling state, an union in which there is no 
need for Ephraim to envy Judah, nor for Judah to vex Ephraim. 
As the range of man’s knowledge widens, new forms of study will 
always be arising. Let the old be ready to welcome the new; let 
the new be ready to respect the old. All men will never have the 
same tastes, the same kind of intellectual gifts; one will be always 
drawn to one pursuit, another to another. To each man’s mind his 
own pursuit must seem in some way better—more attractive, more 
useful, more strengthening to the mind—in some way or other 
better, than any other. To him doubtless it is better; he will do 
better work by following the pursuit to which he is called than by 
attempting any other. But let him remember that it is only to 
himself that it is better; some other pursuit may, in the same sense, 
be as clearly better for some other man. Let us demand equality, 
but not assert superiority. We may be tempted to boast that our 
study is the study of man, while some other studies deal only with 
dead matter. But we shall remember that the study of man con- 
stantly needs the study of matter as an equal friend and companion. 
We, whose study is political history, the history of mankind as 
members of civil communities, feel no slight tie of brotherhood 
towards those who teach us the history of man’s home the earth 
before man arose to take possession. We feel that tie towards those 
who teach us the history of those earlier forms of animal life which 
came before man, and against which man had often to struggle. We 
feel it towards those who teach us the history of the lower forms of 
man himself, and who put us in the way of tracing the steps by 
which, out of such rude beginnings, civil society could shape itself 
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into the democracy of Athens, the kingdom of England, the federal 
commonwealth of America. We will draw no public comparisons 
between ourselves and any others. We may cherish among ourselves 
the belief that in the study of man, in his highest form, as the 
citizen of a free commonwealth, there is something more bracing, 
more elevating, than in the study of the material universe itself. But 
we will say so only among ourselves ; we will not blurt out the 
doctrine in any company where an astronomer might be pained by 
hearing us. And we must never forget that we have our thorn in 
the flesh, that we have certain difficulties to struggle against, which, 
as far as I can see, do not stand in the way of the votaries of other 
branches of knowledge. Of course I may mistake our position; 
I may think that we are persecuted when we are not. I remember 
some years back how a man eminent in one of the natural sciences 
described himself and his brethren as an afflicted race, suffering like 
the Jews in the middle ages. To me the description sounded a little 
amazing. I had always fancied every professor of any form of 
natural science as flourishing like a green bay-tree. I wondered 
where the persecution could lie, till I considered the real position of 
the Jew of the middle ages. He who compared the professors of 
natural science to the Jews of the middle ages had clearly risen 
above the popular view of the Jews of the middle ages. He had 
gone to original sources, not to romance-writers or romantic historians. 
He had read the annals of Saint Alban’s abbey in the Latin text, and 
he knew that when Aaron the Jew went to the abbey gate, it was he 
who proudly threatened the abbot, not the abbot who proudly 
threatened him. The professor meant the mediwval Jew as the 
medieval Jew is described in the writers of his own time, rich, proud, 
feared of all, dwelling in houses like the palaces of kings. To be 
sure these advantages had their drawbacks; a sudden caprice of 
the king, a sudden outbreak of the people, might break down 
their palaces, might empty their money-bags, might even drive them 
homeless out of the land. But all this is no more than the nations 
of south-eastern Europe have to put up with under that paternal 
government which British interests call upon us to maintain. One 
could not therefore decently speak of it as persecution. I was surely 
right in thinking that the likeness between the natural science pro- 
fessor and the Jew of the middle ages was to be found in the normal 
prosperity of the Jew, not in the occasional interferences with that 
prosperity. But the professors, rich and prosperous as medieval 
Jews, still complained of being persecuted. They could hardly mean 
that they were in disfavour on theological grounds. For a persecu- 
tion on theological grounds, if it does not go the full length of stake, 
bonds, or banishment, is surely what every man would wish for. 
Surely nothing makes a man so run after as to call him a heretic. 
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In our studies we have not that advantage. It can hardly be said 
that historical study, as such, is of any theological colour. This or 
that historian may, in his own person, be orthodox, or heretical, or 
anything else, and he may flourish or suffer accordingly. And the 
man whose convictions lead him to no extreme views in any direction, 
but who is constrained to jog on in a kind of moderate, passive, 
tolerant,’orthodoxy, is the most unlucky of all, for he cannot persuade 
anybody on any side to make a victim of him. Natural science, on 
the other hand, as such, has sometimes drawn on itself theological 
censure and even theological persecution. Still I cannot think that 
it was of censure or persecution of that kind that the prosperous 
professor complained. For that in our times would doubtless have 
been matter not of complaint but of rejoicing. The persecution, as 
far as I could make out, consisted in the fact that a “ vulgar public ” 
insisted on forming its opinion of their doings, and of judging them 
by the laws by which it judged those who were not professors. 
Then, at last, I could not keep down a rising feeling of envy, envy 
perhaps unjust, but certainly natural. I too began to feel perse- 
cuted ; I began to understand the feelings of a martyr, on behalf of 
myself and of my suffering brethren of my own studies. I began to 
think that, if the “vulgar public” was a Trajan to our natural 
science friends, he was a very Decius to us. I did not feel at all 
like the Jew of the middle ages, dwelling in palaces and threatening 
lordly prelates. It seemed to me as if, while our scientific brethren 
lived a life of alternate prosperity and persecution, it was our lot to 
share deeply with them.in their persecutions, but to have no share 
in their prosperity. 

Now certainly, if the public be vulgar, and if to be subjected to 
the judgement of a vulgar public be persecution, the votaries of 
historical knowledge are a sadly persecuted race. It was not I—it 
was not any historical scholar—who gave the public the epithet of 
“vulgar;” but, vulgar or not vulgar, the public certainly insists on 
judging us. And I, for my part, do not repine at our fate. Ido 
not refuse the authority of the judge. I only ask him not to give 
judgement till he has fuirly heard counsel on both sides, I only 
appeal, I do not say from Philip drunk to Philip sober, but, accord- 
ing to another story of the same king, from Philip in a hurry to 
Philip when he has really thought matters over. Whether we like 
it or not, we cannot get rid of the “ vulgar public ” as the final judge 
in all matters. We may repine under his judgements, we may do what 
we can to lead him to reverse them; but we cannot depose him 
from his judgement-seat. Whether we deem him a “ strong court” 
or a weak one, we cannot hinder his sentences from being carried 
out. And this is far more true of us, students of history and of 
subjects closely connected with history, than it is of the students of 
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most other branches of knowledge. The inevitable judge has a 
higher sense of his own qualifications in this case than he has in 
the other. The vulgar public—remember again that the epithet is 
not of my giving— is ready to believe that the astronomer or the 
chemist knows more than he does himself about astronomy or 
chemistry ; he is not so ready to believe that the historian or the 
philologer knows more than he does of history or philology. Now 
I will not say that this assumption on the part of the vulgar public 
is true; but I do say that it is really plausible. I believe that the 
truth lies the other way. I believe that, if we walk out into the 
road, the first man that we meet is far more likely to have some 
rudimentary notion, very rudimentary, very inadequate, but still 
right as far as it goes, of astronomy or some other branch of natural 
science, than he is to have the same kind of rudimentary knowledge 
of history or philology. If he has any rudimentary notion of history 
or philology, it is very likely indeed to be a wrong notion; the 
chances are, not only that he has much to learn, but that he has a 
good deal to unlearn. But this very fact helps to prove my position. 
The fact that so many people have some notions, but false notions, on 
historical and philological matters is itself a proof that the general 
public—I will drop the unpleasant epithet—does think itself 
qualified to form judgements in history and philology, somewhat 
more decidedly , perhaps somewhat more rashly, less perhaps under 
the guidance of competent teachers, than when it forms its judge- 
ment in natural science. We sce this every day in the fact that, 
while any very wild notion in natural science is laughed to scorn, 
not only by men of special knowledge, but by the public at large, 
notions equally wild in historical and philological matters are treated 
quite gravely, and are called matters of controversy. Those who 
believe that the sun is only three miles from the earth are a class 
which may be counted on our fingers, and, when they put forth their 
doctrine, they are laughed at, not only by astronomers but by the 
general public. That is to say, the general public has learned 
astronomy enough to see the folly of the doctrine that the sun is 
only three miles from the earth. But there is a large body, which 
puts forth a large literature, whose members gravely believe the 
doctrine of Anglo-Israel, the doctrine that the English nation is of 
Hebrew descent. This doctrine stands exactly on the same scientific 
level as the doctrine that the sun is three miles from the earth ; it is 
just as little entitled to a serious answer as the other doctrine is. 
But the doctrine of Anglo-Israel is treated quite gravely ; it is looked 
on as a matter of controversy, a difference of opinion ; an attempt to 
treat the ethnological folly as the astronomical folly is treated would 
by many be thought cruelly unfair. Has not the Anglo-Israelite as 
much “right to his own opinion” as a Kemble, a Stubbs, or a 
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Waitz? Thus the general public judges of our subjects, judges 
often, we think, wrongfully, but still judges, and judges with a fuller 
conviction of its own fitness to judge than it shows in the case of the 
natural sciences. 

The truth is that he who gives himself to sound historical study, 
and who tries to make the results of his studies profitable to others, 
will most likely have to go through a good deal of something which 
it would be too strong a word to call persecution, but something 
which is never exactly agreeable, and which, till one gets used to it, 
is really annoying. To any one here present who is beginning to 
give himself to real historical work, I would say, as the first precept 
—dare to be accurate. You will be called a pedant for being so ; 
but dare to be accurate all the same. Remember that what he who 


' calls you a pedant really means is this. He feels that you know 


something which he does not know; he isashamed of himself for not 
knowing it, and he relieves himself by giving you a hard name. To 
be pedantic in matters of historical research is like being sentimental 
in matters of politics; it means that you have really gone to the root 
of the matter, and have not merely skimmed its surface. You must 
look forward to be perhaps overlooked altogether, perhaps to be 
criticized, laughed at, made subjects of unfair comparison, by men 
who have no more claim to judge of your work than I have to judge 
of the work of the chemist or the astronomer. You will have to 
grapple with a state of things in which everybody thinks himself 
qualified to write history, to criticize history, and where there is no 
security that the competent scholar will win the public ear rather 
than the empty pretender. You will have to grapple with a state of 
things in which not a few will deem themselves wronged if you make 
a single statement which is new to them, or if you utter a word of 
which they do not in a moment grasp the meaning. You must be 
prepared for criticism in which your main subjects, your main dis- 
coveries, shall be wholly passed by, and in which some trifling 
peculiarity of which you are perhaps yourself unconscious, to which 
you are perhaps wholly indifferent, or to which perhaps you are 
not wholly indifferent, but for which you can give a perfectly good 
reason, is picked out as if it were your main characteristic, or even 
your main object. Iam here among friends, and I may make con- 
fessions. I once saw it said of myself that all that I had ever done 
was to alter the spelling of the names of the Anglo-Saxon kings. I 
thought that I had done something else, and I did not think that I 
had done that. I had always fancied that, in so trifling a matter as 
spelling, I had taken the safe course of following the scholars who 
had gone before me. But from this piece of criticism I learnt the 
fact that it was possible that I—that it was possible, therefore, that 
any other man—might be criticized by one who had neither read the 
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writings which he sat in judgement upon, nor the writings of earlier 
scholars to whom their author looked up as his masters. Now I 
really think that in all this we have something to go through which 
our brethren in other branches of knowledge have not to go through. 
I have seen it openly said that accuracy in historical statements does 
not matter, provided only the story is prettily told. I do not think that 
any one would speak in this way of the truth of statements in geo- 
metry. I do not think that a chemist who is careful as to the 
nomenclature of his science is called a pedant for his pains. In 
other branches of knowledge it seems to me that the experts judge, 
and that the unlearned accept their judgement. In history, it seems to 
me that the unlearned insist on judging for themselves. And mind, 
I do not wholly blame them for so insisting. Personally I might 
wish that they would let it alone. But I fully admit that they have 
a plausible excuse for so doing in our case which they have not in 
the case of our scientific fellows. 

Now here I have got on a subject which has been lately dealt 
with by an eminent historical professor. I read lately in one of our 
chief periodicals much the same complaint that I make. The pro- 
fessor complained that the general public will judge of historical 
matters without the knowledge which is needed to qualify it to judge. 
The general public, he said, has a way of accepting the pretty view 
rather than the true view. I fully accept his general complaint. 
Perhaps I might not accept all his particular instances ; I certainly 
cannot accept what he seems to propose as the remedy. I hope I am 
not misrepresenting the professor; he used several words which I 
did not understand, and I have perhaps not fully taken in his 
meaning. But the general conclusion that I drew from his paper 
was that we ought to defend ourselves against the inroads of the 
general public in a way which would certainly be self-denying, but 
which, I could not help fearing, might also prove self-destructive. 
I took the professor’s counsel to be, that, in order to make sure of 
being judged by competent judges only, we ought to make history 
so dull and unattractive that the general public will not wish to 
meddle with it. Now this counsel I cannot accept. Certainly, if 
accuracy and brilliancy are inconsistent, let us have the accuracy and 
not the brilliancy. Let us by all means be dull and accurate rather 
than brilliant and inaccurate. But surely no such hard necessity is 
laid upon us. Surely a tale may be vividly told, and at the same 
time accurately told. Surely the inferences drawn from the tale 
may be sound in point of argument, and may yet be set forth in 
language which is pure, clear, and vigorous. Now the general 
public will come and sit in judgement upon us, whether we wish 
for him or no. But, if we try to drive him away by designed 
dulness, he will judge us only from without, and not judge us 
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favourably. If we can lead him rather to judge us from within, and 
to judge us favourably, we shall surely have gained a double point. 
If we can combine brilliancy with accuracy, we can at once attract 
him by our brilliancy and instruct him by our accuracy. We shall 
thus have won over the mind of the judge to our cause, and that 
without in any way corruptly leading him to swerve at all from the 
straight course of justice. 

We must then submit to be judged by the general public in a 
way in which the votary of natural science is not judged. The 
general public will not humbly take things at our hands, as he takes 
them at the hands of the votaries of natural science. He accepts, in 
the teeth of what seems to be the evidence of his senses, the teaching 
of the astronomer which teaches him that the earth goes round the 
sun. But he will not with the like humility accept the teaching of 
the historian, even when the evidence of his senses supports it. He 
is loath to accept the simple truth that Englishmen are English- 
men; every man has a right to his opinion, and he prefers the 
opinion that we are Romans, that we are Britons, that we are Jews. 
It is a craze, a whim, a fad, something to be pitied or laughed at, to 
maintain the plain and obvious doctrine that we are ourselves and 
not somebody else. It is not a craze, a whim, or a fad, it is an asser- 
tion of the gravest scientific truth, to maintain the certainly much 
less plain and obvious doctrine that the earth goes round the sun. 
Now the general public does right in listening to the astronomer ; 
he does wrong in not listening to the historian. He is right in 
believing that astronomy is a science which a man cannot learn 
without study; and in which therefore those who have not studied 
must be satisfied to listen to those who have. He does wrong in his 
evident belief that history is not a science, and that one man has as 
much right to be listened to about it as another. But the wrong, 
though a wrong, is natural and, I think, pardonable. I think that 
things should be other than they are. I think that the fact that a 
man, after years of diligent study, has come to a certain conclusion, 
that he deems it to be an important conclusion, and tries to impress 
it upon others, should be thought to be at least a presumption in 
favour of that conclusion. I think it should not be taken for granted, 
as it often is, that the conclusion is a craze, and he who forms it a 
dreamer. But I do not ask for the same implicit acceptance of 
what we say which the astronomer may fairly ask for what he says. 
The nature of our subject forbids it. Our subject lies open to men 
in general in a way in which it seems to me that few of the natural 
sciences lie open. We cannot draw the same sharp line between the 
learned and the unlearned. Every man knows some history, even if 
he knows it all wrong; he cannot help, even without any formal 
study or teaching, knowing a little of something that passes for 
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history. And from such an one up toa Waitz or a Stubbs the 
degrees are endless; the shading off from ignorance to knowledge, 
from false knowledge to true knowledge, is gentle and imperceptible. 
Then the guides are so many and so divers; the seeming oracles 
speak with such different voices. It is so hard to tell the true voice 
from the false. The wolves put on their sheep’s clothing so very 
skilfully that the sheep themselves are sometimes tempted to mis- 
take an enemy fora brother. We can hardly blame the general 
public if, when those who profess to be experts say such different 
things, it thinks it can judge as well as the experts about a matter 
which is as much its own as theirs. For the study of history is in 
truth the study of ourselves; it is the study of man. And it is the 
study of the whole man; it is the study of man in his highest 
character, as an actor in the moral world. It surely appeals to 
sympathies more open to the world at large than any that can be 
awakened by the motions of the moon and the planets, or by the 
combination of such and such gases and fluids. I fight for a demo- 
cratic equality among all the sciences; but I do say that our study 
is more directly human, more directly open to all mankind, than tho 
other studies. Men cannot help wishing to know something, they 
cannot help knowing or fancying that they know something, about 
the land in which they live, about the nation to which they belong, 
about other lands and nations of whose affairs they are getting 
accustomed to hear more and more constantly every day. The last 
telegram from Dulcigno, the last telegram from Ireland, are alike 
parts of history. They are parts of present history, and, as such, 
they are parts of past history. For the phenomena of the present 
are the results of causes in the past, and, without understanding the 
causes, we cannot understand the results. Now about things like 
these men will think, they will judge; and, what is more, we wish 
them to think, we wish them to judge. We do not wish to shut 
ourselves up in any learned exclusiveness, and we cannot do so if we 
would. All that we can do is to ask a public that will think and 
will judge’ not to be hasty, not to be unfair, in its thinking and 
judging. We do not ask that public to accept any man as an 
infallible oracle, but we do ask that a conviction is not to be set 
down as a craze or a whim merely because it is the result of the 
devotion of a life to a subject; we do ask that it shall not be looked 
on as a deadly wrong if things are sometimes said or written on 
which a sound judgement cannot be passed off hand, if things are 
sometimes said which need to be turned over more than once in the 
mind, which may sometimes even involve the labour of opening 
more than one book, perhaps of turning to some book written in 
another land, in a strange tongue, and in a distant age. 

That the general public will have some kind of history is shown, 
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if by nothing else, by the fact that the immediate servant of the 
general public, the special correspondent, always thinks it his duty 
to purvey some kind of history. That the history which he purveys 
is often of a very wonderful kind is another matter. The point is, 
that whenever he goes to any place, he must send home the history 
of the place, and not only that, that he must throw his history into 
a learned and confident shape, as if he had known it all his life. 
The historical student smiles grimly, and wonders why a man 
should go out of his way to proclaim his ignorance, when, if he had 
simply held his tongue, no one would have found it out. If a man 
sails down the Hadriatic, he must write the history of every island 
he comes to; if he jumbles together Curzola and Corfu, it does not 
greatly matter; who will know the difference? So, if he goes toa 
Church Congress at Leicester, he must needs write the early history 
of Leicester ; if, instead of this, he gives his readers the early history 
of Chester, what does it matter? Who will know the difference ? 
Not many perhaps in either case; not so many as there should be, 
at all events in the second case. Now it is not wonderful if a man 
who is perhaps as qualified to write the history of either Curzola or 
Leicester as I am to write a treatise on the properties of nitrogen 
gives avery strange shape to the history either of the Illyrian island 
or of the English borough. The thing to be noticed is that he does 
it at all, that he seems to be expected to do it somehow. It is plain 
that the general public does expect to have some kind of history 
served up to it; but it is equally plain that it is not as yet very 
particular what kind .of history it gets. The general public will 
have some taste in the matter: it will have some voice in the matter. 
Our business is to improve its taste, to guide its voice, and to teach 
it to speak the right way. In such a work a society like ours may 
do much; only we must be prepared to undergo a little persecution 
in the work. Something of course must be said about Curzola, 
something about Leicester. But if any man hints that it makes 
some little difference whether the long history of Korkyra went on 
at Curzola or at Corfu, whether the victory of /ithelfrith and the 
slaughter of the Bangor monks took place at Leicester or at Chester, 
he must bear the penalty of his rashness. No man need fear to be 
called a pedant because he distinguishes hydrogen from oxygen, 
because he distinguishes Saturn’s ring from Jupiter’s belts: But he 
who shall venture to distinguish between two English boroughs, 
between two Hadriatic islands, when the authorized caterer for the 
public information thinks good to confound them, must be content to 
bear the terrible name of pedant, even if no worse fate still is in 
store for him. 

I said earlier in this discourse that history was the study of man ; 
I said also that history was past politics and that politics were 
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present history. We thus claim for our pursuit that it is specially 
human, specially practical. We claim for it to be looked on as a 
study by which we learn what are the workings of man’s nature 
as carried out in political society. We study the experience of 
past times in order to draw from them practical lessons for the 
present and for the future. We see that the course of human affairs 
goes on according to general laws —I must use the word /avws, 
though the word is both vague and ambiguous, till somebody gives 
me a better. But we sce that those general laws do not act with all 
the precision and certainty of physical laws. We see that men in 
certain circumstances have a tendency to act in certain ways; but 
we see that they do not act in those ways with quite the same 
regularity with which objects in the physical universe gravitate to 
their centre. We see that those general tendencies are sometimes 
thwarted, sometimes guided, sometimes turned aside. And we see 
that these exceptions to the general course come about in more than 
one way. Sometimes they are what we may call mere physical 
hindrances, like the coming of some other object in the way which 
hinders an object from gravitating to its centre. Thus we may set 
it down as an axiom that a young state, a liberated state, a people 
buoyant with all the energy of a new life, will seck to extend their 
borders and to find a wider field for the exercise of the strength 
which they feel within them. And happy we might deem the state 
of things in which a young and liberated state can carry out this 
irresistible tendency of growth without doing wrong to others. 
Happy we might deem it when such a state has on its border a new 
and untrodden, world within which each stage of the growth of the 
new power wins new realms for the higher life of man. Happy too 
we might deem it when, though the growth of the new state is 
driven to take a less peaceful form, yet every step of its advance 
carries with it the deliverance of brethren who still remain in 
bondage. The working of this rule stands forth in the history of 
states far removed from one another in time and place, but in all of 
which the same eternal law of human nature is obeyed. When the 
European Greek had driven back the Persian, he carried deliverance 
to the Greek of Asia. Liberated Achaia grew into liberated Pelo- 
ponnesos. The Three Lands grew into the Eight Cantons; the 
Eight Cantons grew into the Thirteen. The Seven Provinces had 
not the same field for territorial extension as the earlier federations ; 
but they too grew and waxed mighty in other ways, mighty 
perhaps beyond their strength, too mighty for a while to keep a last- 
ing place as a great European power. So we may now see with our 
own eyes a people set free from bondage, eager to extend their 
boundaries in the best of ways, by receiving enslaved brethren 
within the area of freedom. But we now sce them thwarted, 
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checked, stopped in their natural course, bidden to wait—to wait 
perhaps till the nature of man shall be other than it is. Here is the 
natural course of things checked artificially by an external power. 
A greater force stops for awhile the force of nature, like a mill-wheel 
or a dam in the natural world. It has often struck me that a great 
deal of our high diplomacy is very much in the nature of mill-wheels 
and dams ; it is art working against nature. Now art may bestronger 
than nature ; it may be wiser than nature; still it is not nature, but 
something different. And art will not be wise if it forgets that, 
though it may check nature, it cannot destroy nature, and that nature 
may some day prove itself the stronger. The course of human events, 
the feelings and the actions of nations, are not changed for ever 
because a dozen Excellencies round a table have set their names to a 
diplomatic paper. 

Thus the natural tendencies of human events may sometimes be 
artificially thwarted from without. They may also be in some sort 
either thwarted or led, we might almost say naturally, from within. 
A sound view of history will keep us on the one hand from what is 
called hero-worship ; it will keep us on the other hand from under- 
valuing the real effect which a single great man may have on the 
course of human events. The course of history is not a mere game 
played by a few great men; nor yet does it run in an inflexible 
groove which no single man can turn aside. The great man in- 
fluences his age; but at the same time he is influenced by his 
age. Some of the greatest of men, as far as their natural gifts 
vent, have been useless or mischievous, because they have been 
out of gear with their own age. Their own age could not receive 
them, and they could not make their age other than what it was. 
The most useful kind of great man is he who is just so far in advance 
of his age that his age can accept him as its leader and teacher. Men 
of this kind are themselves part of the course of events; they guide 
it; they make it go quicker or slower; but they do not thwart it. 
Can we, for instance, overrate the gain which came to the new-born 
federation of America by finding such a man as Washington ready 
made to its hand? Or take men of quite another stamp from the 
Virginian deliverer. The course of our history for the last eight 
hundred years has been largely affected by the fact, not only that 
we underwent a foreign conquest, but that we underwent a foreign 
conquest of a particular kind, such as could be wrought only by a 
man of a particular kind. The course of our history for the last 
three hundred years has been largely affected by the fact that, when 
English freedom was in the greatest danger, England fell into the 
hands of a tyrant whose special humour it was to carry on his tyranny 
under the forms of law. English history could not have been what 
it has been if William the Conqueror and Henry VIII. had been 
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men other than what they were. One blushes to put the two names 


together. William was great in himself, and must have been great 
in any time or place. Henry, a man not without great gifts but 
surely not a great man, was made important by circumstances in 
the time and place in which he lived. But each influenced the 
course of events by his personal character. But they influenced events 
only in the sense of guiding, strengthening, and quickening some 
tendencies, and keeping others back for awhile. Neither of them, 
nor Washington either, belong to that class of men who, for good or 
for evil, turn the world upside down, the great destroyers and the 
great creators of history. 

Now when we look in this way on the influence of the man upon 
his age and of his age upon the man, we shall, I think, be led to be 
cautious, I might say, to be charitable, in our judgement of past men 
and past generations. There is no such sure sign of ignorance, or 
rather of something far worse than mere ignorance, of utter shallow- 
ness of thought, than that contemptuous sneering at past times which 
is sometimes thought clever. No rational man will wish to go back 
to any past time, and it is quite certain that, if he wishes to go back, 
he cannot do so. But we should remember that we have received the 
inheritance of past times and of the men of past times, that, if we 
have advanced beyond them, it is because they had already advanced 
somewhat; if we see further than they did, it is because we have the 
advantage of standing on their shoulders. So we hope that future 
generations may advance further than we have advanced, that they 
may see further than we see, and yet that they may look back upon 
us with a remembrance not altogether scornful. Blame any age, 
blame any man in any age, if it can be shown that such age or such 
man really and wilfully went backwards. But blame no age, no 
man, that really went forwards, merely because we are tempted to 
think that the forward course might have been speedier. Blame no 
age, no man, that really reformed something, merely because some- 
thing was left for later ages and later men to reform. Such judge- 
ments are unfair to the age or the man so judged; for every age 
must be judged according to its own light and its own opportunities. 
And such judgements are also shallow in themselves; for the work 
which is done bit by bit, as each bit is specially needed to be done, 
will be really stronger and more lasting than the work which is 
turned out spick and span, according to some preconceived theory. 
A few anomalies here and there, a few signs that the work was done 
faster in one part and slower in another, will do no practical harm. 
The house will not thereby be the worse to live in, and it will better 
tell the tale of its own building. Here in England at least, we ought 
to believe that freedom, civilization, toleration, anything else that we 
prize, is really all the better and stronger because it has not been 
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cut out all at once, but has grown bit by bit by the struggles of 
generation after generation. 

And, if our use of the two guides of our studies, reason and 
experience, leads us to gentler judgements of the past among our 
own and other old-standing nations, it may also lead us to gentler 
judgements of the fresh-born and still struggling nations of our own 
time. There are those who seem to think that slavery is the best 
school for freedom, who seem to think that a nation which is just 
set free may be reasonably expected to show itself, not behind but 
rather in advance of, those nations which have been working out 
their freedom for ages. Those who have studied the nature of man 
in his acts will perhaps judge less harshly, if a nation for which the 
gates of the house of bondage have just been opened does not at once 
spring to this lofty standard. Those who stop to think before they 
speak will perhaps see that, when a nation which was enslaved in 
the fourteenth century has been set free in the nineteenth—when a 
nation has for five hundred years had everything to send it backwards, 
while we have had everything to send us forwards—it is really to 
the credit of that nation if it comes forth on the level of England 
five hundred years back. We cannot fairly expect it to come forth 
on the level of the England of our own day. It is a homely and an 
obvious doctrine, but one which some minds seem to find it hard to 
take in, that no man can learn to swim without going into the water. 
In the like sort, a nation cannot learn the virtues of freedom while 
it remains in bondage. Set it free, and it may at least begin to try 
to practise them, and it is not to be harshly judged if it fails to 
practise them perfectly at first. And even in cases where bondage 
and slavery would be words far too harsh, our wider experience of 
mankind will perhaps teach us that men are often better pleased, and 
that it is often better for them, to manage their own affairs, even if they 
manage somewhat clumsily, rather than to have them managed for 
them by others in some far more clever way. 

In all these ways we claim that history is a practical science—a 
science that teaches us lessons which are of constant practical appli- 
cation in the affairs of the present. It is curious to see how this 
doctrine is practically received. I have often noticed the different 
ways in which, according to different circumstances, men receive 
any argument, illustration, or allusion, drawn from past history. 
Such arguments, illustrations, or allusions, may be of widely differ- 
ent kinds. One may be of the class of which we have just been 
speaking ; it may be a sound and grave argument from cause and 
effect. Under given circumstances a certain result has hitherto 
commonly happened ; it is therefore likely, under like circumstances, 
to happen again. Another reference may be a mere sportive appli- 
cation of a word or a name, fairly enough brought in to raise a 
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passing smile, but which, on the face of it, proves nothing any way. 
Now the mere jest is sure to be received with delight by the side for 
which it tells; the gravest argument is scorned by the side against 
which it tells. The argument from experience is grandly tossed 
aside as ‘“‘ sentimentalism ” or “antiquarian rubbish.” It is not that 
any particular fault is found with the argument; it is enough that 
it is an argument from fact and experience, if fact and experience 
happen to tell the wrong way. But an argument of exactly the 
same kind is cried up to the skies if it happens to tell the right way. 
The practical argument from experience is, of all arguments, that 
which is most applauded when it tells on our own side, that which is 
most scorned when it tells on the other side. I think that this fact, 
on the whole, tells in favour of arguments from experience and 
analogy. But it also supplies some warnings. It may teach us not 
to be too hasty, either in catching at an example or at an analogy 
which seems at first sight to tell for us, or in rejecting one which 
seems to tell against us. Let us not trumpet forth the argument 
which seems to tell for us till we have weighed it to see whether it 
be sound or not. And let us not hastily cast aside as “ antiquarian 
rubbish” every argument which seems to tell against us. Let us 
rather weigh them too, and see what they too are worth. I have 
sometimes been able to make good use on my own side of sayings 
which were hurled at me as arguments for the other side. There are 
true analogies and false ones, analogies which are of the highest 
practical value and analogies which may lead us utterly astray. 
There is often real likeness, instructive, practical likeness, amidst 
much seeming unlikeness; there is often a seeming likeness where 
the real state of the two cases is altogether different, and where no 
practical lesson can be drawn. One who has been deep in contro- 
versy for the last five years has seen a good many real analogies 
scorned, and a good many false analogies blazed abroad as practical 
arguments. And he may perhaps have been led to the conclusion 
that those who specially call themselves practical men—that is, those 
who refuse to hearken to reason and experience—those whose wisdom 
consists in living from hand to mouth, and refusing to look either 
behind or before—those who put names and formule in the place of 
facts—those who see in the world only courts and diplomatists, and 
who shut their eyes to the existence of nations—are exactly the men 
whose wisest forebodings have the strongest gift of remaining un- 
fulfilled. 

And now it may be asked, If we wish to give our studies this 
practical turn, if we wish our examination of the past to supply us 
with a real teaching of experience for the preset and the future, 
over what range of time are our researches to be spread? I answer, 
over the whole range of the history of man as a political being. In 
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other words, we can acknowledge no limit which would shut out any 
period of the history of Aryan man on European soil. Let Birming- 
ham set the example which is so deeply needed in older seats of 
historical study. Let there be one spot where history shall be 
studied, but where the delusive words “ancient”? and ‘modern ”’ 
shall never be heard. You are not far from Rugby; some echoes of 
the voice of Arnold may have reached you. You may have picked 
up some fragments of the teaching which that great master put forth 
with so clear a voice, but in which he has found so few disciples. To 
some he lives in his personal memory; to me he lives only in his 
writings. But it was from those writings that I first learned that 
history was one, that it could be rightly learned only by casting 
aside artificial and unnatural distinctions, and by grasping the great, 
though simple truth, that the history of European man is one 
unbroken tale. That history is one unbroken series of cause and 
effect, no part of which can be rightly understood if any other part 
is wholly shut out from thesurvey. Let there be one spot where the 
vain formule of “ ancient ” and “modern ” history, of “dead” and 
“living” languages, shall be for ever unknown. ‘Take in the 
simple fact that the so-called “ancients” were not beings of some 
other order—perhaps demi-gods surrounded by superhuman mystery, 
perhaps benighted savages who knew not the art of getting up good 
colliery accidents, perhaps mere names which seem to lie beyond the 
range of human interest of any kind—but that they were men, men 
of like passions with ourselves, capable of the same faults and the 
same virtues—men too of kindred speech, of kindred blood—kinsmen 
simply further removed in time and place than some other kinsmen, 
but whose deeds and sayings and writings are as full of practical 
teaching for usas the deeds and sayings and writings of the men who 
trod our own soil. Before the great discoveries of modern science— 
before that greatest of all its discoveries which has revealed to us the 
unity of Aryan speech, Aryan religion, and Aryan political life— 
the worn-out superstitions about ‘ ancient’ and “‘ modern” ought to 
pass by like the spectres of darkness. Does any of you specially give 
his mind to so-called “ancient” studies, to the study of old Greece or 
of old Italy? Does any man reproach such an one with wasting his 
time on studies which are unpractical, because they are “ ancient ” ? 
Let him answer, in the spirit of Arnold, that his studies are pre- 
eminently practical, because they are pre-eminently modern. Does 
any man give his mind specially to the tongues of old Greece and of 
old Italy ? Does any man reproach him with devoting himself to 
the study of tongues which are dead? Let him answer, in the same 
spirit, but with a depth of life and knowledge on which men in 
Arnold’s day had hardly entered, that he gives his mind to those 
tongues, because they are of all tongues the most truly living. Grasp 
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well the truth that the history of old Greece, of old Italy, is simply 
an earlier part of the same tale as the history of our own island. 
Grasp well the truth that the worthies of those older times, the men 
who strove for freedom at Athens, in Achaia, and at Rome, were 
forerunners and fellow-workers of the men who have fought, and who 
are still fighting, the same battle among ourselves. The Acta Sane- 
torum of political progress is imperfect if we leave out its earliest 
chapters. We must remember Periklés and Titmoleén, Aratos and 
Philopoimén, Caius Licinius and Tiberius Gracchus, alongside of our 
Godwines and our Simons, our Hampdens and our Chathams, our 
Washingtons and our Hamiltons, and their compeers of our own day 
whom I will not name. But some one will say, What can great 
kingdoms, great confederations, under a northern sky, learn from 
small city commonwealths under a southern sky? Much every way ; 
if only this, that we may learn how many different shapes that which 
is essentially the same may take under varying circumstances of time 
and place. No fact, no period, in history can exactly reproduce any 
earlier fact or period, if only because that fact or period has already 
gone before it. Between a great kingdom under a northern sky and 
a small commonwealth under a southern sky there are many and 
important differences. But there may be none the less much essen- 
tial likeness, and it is the business of historical science at once to note 
the differences, and to dig through to the likeness that underlies them. 
The range of our political vision becomes wider when the application 
of the comparative method sets before us the ekk/ésia of Athens, the 
comitia of Rome, as institutions, not merely analogous, but absolutely 
the same thing, parts of the same common Aryan heritage, as the 
ancient assemblies of our own land. We carry on the tale as we see 
that it is out of those assemblies that our modern parliaments, our 
modern courts of justice, our modern public gatherings of every 
kind, have grown. And we feel yet more the unbroken tie when we 
mark that they have all grown by constant and endless changes of 
detail, but with no break in the long succession, no moment when, 
as in some other lands, one kind of assembly was consciously set 
aside and another kind of assembly consciously established in its 
place. Our very local nomenclature puts on a new life, if, here 
in Birmingham, the home of the Beormingas, a spot of conquered 
British soil bearing the name of the Teutonic gens which won it, we 
remember that we brought with us from our old homes a system of 
political and family life essentially the same as that of Athens and of 
Rome. We had our gentes, our curi@, our tribes; and they have, like 
those of the elder nations, left their names on the soil which we made 
our own. As a portion of old Roman soil took the name of the great 
gens of the Claudii, so a portion of Anglian, of Mercian, soil took 
the name of the gens of the Beormingas. Only, while the Claudian 
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gens, a8 a gens, remained far more famous than the local division which 
bore the Claudian name, the home of the Beormingas has certainly 
become far more famous than the Beormingas themselves. 

But some will say, Can a man learn all history, from the first 
glimmerings of political history in old Greece to the last political 
question of our own day? I trow not, if by learning is meant 
mastering thoroughly in detail from original sources. Life is too 
short for any such universal mastery, even if a man gives his whole 
life to studying history and nothing else. Still less can those do 
so who have many other things to do besides studying history. But, 
on the other hand, when I speak of learning, I do not mean the get- 
ting up a mere smattering of the whole story and knowing no part 
thoroughly in detail. I say this, Let each historical student choose 
for minute study some period or periods, according as his taste or his 
objects may lead him. Let those periods be late, let them be early ; 
let them be the very earliest or the very latest; best of all, perhaps, 
let there be one early and one late. Let him master such period or 
periods, thoroughly, minutely, from original sources. But let him, 
besides this special knowledge of a part, know well the general out- 
line of the whole. Let him learn enough of those parts of history 
which lie outside his own special subject to put periods and events 
in their true relation to one another. By learning some periods of 
history, thoroughly, minutely, from original sources, he will gain a 
power which will stand him in good stead, even in those periods 
which he is driven to learn more slightly from secondary sources. 
He will gain a kind of tact which will enable him to judge which 
secondary sources may be trusted and which may not. 

Let us for a moment apply these doctrines to the great question of 
the day, the question of the fate of South-eastern Europe, the 
question whether the New Rome shall be European or Asiatic, 
whether the church of Justinian shall be a temple of Christendom or 
of Islam. It is not my business here to decide for either side. 
Those are questions on which it would be unbecoming in the Presi- 
dent of your Historical Society to do more than point out facts, and 
to leave others to draw inferences. I say only that, in order to form 
an opinion either way, a man must have some general notion of the 
facts of the case, and that the facts of the case go back a good many 
centuries. I do not set much store by the opinion of the man who 
asked whether there were any Christians in South-eastern Europe, 
besides “a few nomad tribes.”” I do not set much store by the 
opinion of the man who wrote in a book that in the ninth century 
the Russians attacked Constantinople, but found the Turks too strong 
for them. Nor doI greatly value his judgement who held it for 
certain that every British ship that sailed to India must pass under 
the walls of Constantinople. To understand these matters, we must 
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go a little further than this. Nor will it do to go back to times two 
thousand years ago, and then to leap from two thousand years ago 
to our own time. The nations of South-eastern Europe are, for good 
and for evil, what the long intermediate time has made them. The 
greatest of all witnesses to the unity of history is the long-abiding 
drama of the Eastern power of Rome. I counselled you just now 
not to neglect the study of the early commonwealths of Greece; but 
from the early commonwealths of Greece we must go on. The great 
work of Greece, in the general history of the world, was to make the 
Eastern half of the Roman world practically Greek. The throne of 
the old Rome was moved to a Greek city, and the New Rome, the 
city of Constantine, became the centre at once of Roman dominion 
and of Greek intellectual life. Bear in mind how, for age after age, 
Constantinople stood as the bulwark of Europe and of Christendom, 
bearing up on one side against the Persian, the Saracen, and the 
Turk, on the other side against the Slave, the Avar, and the Bul- 
garian. Her Asiatic rivals could only remain as abiding enemics, 
to be driven back from her walls and her empire, till in the end one 
of them was to force in his way as a conqueror from without. The 
Persian and the Saracen strove in vain for the prize; the Ottoman 
won it at last, to rule as an Asiatic in Europe, to remain, five 
hundred years after his landing, as much a stranger as on the day 
when he first came in. But the European rivals could be mere or 
less thoroughly changed into disciples; they could accept the faith, 
they could imitate the models, they could in some cases adopt the 
language, of the power which, even in attacking, they reverenced. 
In the long and stirring tale of the battle which Constantinople 
waged for Europe, we see the Roman power become Greek; as it 
becomes more definitely Greek, we see the other older nations of the 
peninsula, the Albanians and Roumans, long merged with the 
Greeks in the general mass of subjects of the Empire, stand forth 
again as distinct nations, playing their part among the nations from 
the eleventh century to the nineteenth. Long before this we have 
seen the Slavonic invaders of the Empire, half its conquerors, half 
its disciples, spread themselves over the inland regions of the Balkan 
peninsula, while the Greek keeps the coasts and the islands. Pre- 
sently, in the other great peninsula of Asia, the Turk, wholly a con- 
queror, in no sense a disciple, spreads himself over the inland regions, 
while the Greek there too keeps the coasts and islands. At last, 
step by step, the Empire and its European neighbours come under 
the power of the Asiatic invader. The European invader came to 
conquer, to settle, but, at the same time, to learn and to imitate. 
The Asiatic invader came simply to destroy. He came, neither to 
merge himself in the nationality of the conquered, nor to win over 
the conquered to his nationality, but to abide for ages as a stranger, 
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holding the nations of the land in bondage in their own land. At 
last, a time comes when the enslaved nations feel a new strength, a 
new call to freedom. This and that part of those nations, here and 
there, throw off the foreign yoke; they set up free and national 
governments on their own soil, and they seek to extend the freedom 
which they themselves have won to their brethren who remain in 
bondage. Here are the facts, facts which cannot be grasped, except 
by taking a somewhat wider view of history than is implied in the 
well-worn course of old Greece, old Rome, modern England, modern 
France. But I state the facts only this evening. I leave others to 
draw the inferences. Some deem that it is for the general good of 
mankind, for the special interest of this island, that the Mussulman 
Asiatic should reign over the Christian European, that nations 
struggling to be free should be kept down as bondmen on their own 
soil. Many deem that it is a specially honourable and patriotic 
course, specially agreeable to the feelings and duties of a free people, 
to help to keep them in their bondage. Some think otherwise. 
They think, as the old Greek thought, that freedom is a brave 
thing; they are led to sympathize with nations striving for free- 
dom rather than with the foreign oppressor who holds them under 
his yoke. They think that to give help to the cause of those strug- 
gling nations is in itself a worthy work, that it is a work specially 
becoming a free people, that it is a work, above all, becoming a free 
people who, as they hold, have promised to do it. Here are two 
ways of looking at a great question, neither of which ways is of 
much value unless it is grounded on knowledge of the facts. It is 
not for me to say here which inference is the right one. I can say 
only, study the facts, and judge for yourselves. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES OF AMERICAN POLITICS. 


America during the crisis of a Presidential election must always be 
an interesting field of observation even to the most hasty passer-by. 
Universal suffrage coupled with almost universal education may there 
be seen in full work, and the result, especially when the vast absorp- 
tion of ignorant immigrants of other nationalities is taken account of, 
is interesting enough. There is no doubt much fault to be found 
with the details of political business. That people are too much 
taken up with their own affairs to attend to politics in ordinary 
times, and therefore find themselves at a period of national danger 
handed over to the tender mercies of corrupt professional politicians 
who are always at their post, is one of the commonplaces of European 
criticism on American affairs. And yet this view was shown to be 
erroneous by the election of President Hayes, and has been, as many 
will think, falsified again by the election of Mr. Garfield. Americans, 
awakened to the defects of Republican administration of Federal 
affairs, determined to remedy them, and during the last four years 
the central administration would compare favourably in point of 
ability and honesty with that of any community. Reforms have 
begun at the top, and there is reason to hope that they will work 
their way down. 

The late election, like that of 1876, has been really carried 
out by the people themselves. Mr. Garfield would not have been 
the chosen candidate of the leading politicians of the Republican 
party. This was clearly shown at Chicago, and not all the energy 
of the Republican stump orators, though they included among 
them General Grant himself, will account for the unprecedentedly 
heavy vote cast on the 2nd of November last. Men had quietly 
surveyed the action of the two great parties since the disputed elec- 
tion of 1876, and they saw that the best interests of the nation as a 
whole had’ been maintained by that party which had not a majority 
either in the Assembly or in the Senate. The Republicans had 
shown themselves capable of steering through the heaviest period of 
commercial depression which has yet come upon the United States, 
and might therefore well be trusted to carry out the national policy 
through four years of almost assured prosperity. Thus, in spite of 
the unassailable public character of General Hancock, the Democratic 
nominee, the Democrats were routed in a fashion which the heavy 
vote cast for Mr. Tilden induced them to think impossible; this, 
too, though after the loss of the State elections in Indiana and 
Ohio in October they had practically adopted the main features of 
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the Republican programme. A party victory on one side or the 
other may matter little to us here in England. On the whole, we 
may expect that those who have been successful would be the more 
anxious to keep on good terms with Great Britain than their oppo- 
nents, and asthe Democrats have abandoned Free Trade there is little 
to be hoped in the way of a reformed tariff from either party. Pro- 
tection has won all along the line. 

But when we look at the measures which have been adopted by 
the successful side alike in adversity and in prosperity, when the 
quiet, the order, and the good feeling which was maintained is con- 
sidered, all must surely recognise that notwithstanding the many 
and grave difficulties which the United States have yet to encounter, 
an organised democracy educated by books and by public discussion, 
each and all having a deep interest in the political welfare of the 
whole nation, is not in important affairs quite the irrational, corrupt, 
self-seeking body which some are disposed to represent it. None, I 
am confident, could pass through the great northern cities during 
such a contest as that which was decided at the close of last year with- 
out being struck by the general courtesy, the invincible fair-play 
allowed to political opponents, and the regulated enthusiasm of the 
mass of the people. Does a great Democratic procession pass through 
a Republican city the people turn out to see it, but no opposition of 
any kind is offered. The same with the Republicans in a Demo- 
cratic city. New York is, as even this last vote shows, overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, and numbers among its population a greater 
proportion of Irish and Germans than perhaps any other American 
city. Yet the very day before the test elections in Ohio and Indiana 
52,000 Republicans paraded in a torch-light procession through the 
most frequented thoroughfares, and not a single disturbance of any 
‘kind took place. This too at a time when business was checked 
by the political contest, and when in every hotel or railway-car 
people talked of nothing else. In the same way political orators 
were safe of a fair hearing, no matter which side they belonged to. 
I myself heard a most trenchant oration delivered by one of the 
Cabinet in the very heat of the struggle, and yet, though the doors 
were all open, and anyone could come in, not one single interruption 
did I note. So it was all over the Union. What trifling disturb- 
ances did occur seemed only to make the general peacefulness more 
noticeable. Surely political discussions and demonstrations con- 
ducted in such a spirit are in themselves the best political education, 
and develop among the mass of the people an admirable power of 
self-restraint. 

What, however, is perhaps more instructive is that the enormous 
vote was cast—and taking the northern and middle States alone 
the majority is something overwhelming—in favour of a policy 
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which involves continuous self-sacrifice. Thus the contention of 
the Free Traders justly is that by imposing such a heavy tariff 
the bulk of the community is unfairly mulcted of its hard 
earnings for the benefit of the home manufacturer. But the majo- 
rity prefer to make the sacrifice in the interest of patriotism, and, 
misguided as they may be, this is very different from the ordinary 
imputations made upon the tendencies of democracy. The same with 
the reduction of the debt. If any country was ever justified in cast- 
ing some portion of the burden upon succeeding generations, America 
is that country. Ten, twenty years hence the debt will be literally a 
flea-bite as compared with what it is to-day, in comparison with the 
vastly-increased wealth of the whole community. Yet what does the 
American democracy decide ?—deliberately to strengthen the hands 
of those who never shrank from reducing the debt month by month 
even at the time of the greatest depression. Nay, common men will 
speak to you of the moral effect of thus paying their way and show- 
ing to the world how the government of the people by the people 
will never hesitate to take upon its own shoulders the cost of being 
great. And thus we see that year after year the United States far 
surpass any old country in their persistent efforts to cut down their 
liabilities at the expense of the present generation. Nor has this 
decision been come to without the opposite course having been cham- 
pioned with vigour and ability. The people have been counselled over 
and over again to change the policy, and on sound grounds enough, 
but they have on the fullest information finally decided not to do so. 
As to the greenback advocates—the men who stood up for inflation, 
repudiation, and the rest of it—where are they? Literally crushed 
out by the common sense and public sp‘rit of the great mass of the 
voters. 

Leaving all minor issues aside, then there is much to admire 
in the recent vote of 50,000,000 of people. They have risen 
in the free bluff air of universal publicity to a just conception of 
what constitutes the true greatness of a nation. Both sides felt they 
were on sufe ground when they appealed to the patriotic Unionist 
sentiment which dominated all classes. Whatever advantages may 
be claimed for Home Rule, America, just at present, is not the best 
place to begin a propaganda in that sense. The great democracy 
which owes its speech and the basis of its political training to Eng- 
land is as little inclined as the mother country to give up any 
portion of its inheritance. Nothing has been shown more clearly ; 
and when we see this coupled with a resolution to maintain the 
national credit, to push aside all dangerous counsels, and to keep in 
power those men who are the most likely to enforce the principles of 
justice and honesty, we may feel sure that the national tendency of 


such a people is to work itself clear of difficulties in other directions. 
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That there are questions arising which will need all the capacity of 
rulers and ruled to handle satisfactorily, that also corruption in its 
widest sense needs correction far more in the lower phases of political 
life than in the upper, are facts only too certain, But the very same 
methods which have sufficed to purify in part at least the great 
central offices will in time act in the like manner elsewhere. The 
proportion of native-born Americans with high national feeling is 
every year increasing steadily, and to the younger men we may 
fairly look to face with success those problems which are growing 
with their growth, and which can only be dealt with when their 
difficulty is recognised. 

None who now land in America can fail to be struck with the 
fact that the country is exceptionally prosperous. The contrast 
between what is seen now and what was to be noticed four or five 
years ago is indeed amazing. The immense advance which has 
taken place since 1870, the commercial depression notwithstanding, 
seems to have been realised all at once. Whilst the mercantile 
classes have been grumbling, the producing classes have been 
working. Jowa and Wisconsin, Texas and Colorado, have been 
making way with giant strides, whilst the progress of Minnesota 
has perhaps been greater still. The population has increased fully 
10,000,000 in the ten years, and vast tracts of country, which at the 
commencement of the period were little more than rough waste, are 
now covered with prosperous farms. The farmer has become wealthy, 
the labourer has become a farmer, and emigrants are now pouring in 
faster than ever to swell the giant wave of produce which is rolling 
in from the West. These ten years have been to America what 
twenty-five years might be to an older country. The financial 
collapse of 1873 has, as it were, until lately hidden from the world 
what has taken place. But now that the farmers have fairly realised 
the profits on their good harvests, and the country feels the ever- 
increasing benefit of a sound financial system and the rapid transfer 
of its securities from foreign into American hands, the change is 
marvellous. Wealth is rolling up so rapidly, and men who but now 
were apparently poor have become so rich, that trade of every 
description is more and more active. 

It is amusing to watch the gradual influx into the cities 
of families who have for the last few years been living econo- 
mically as if never sure of what might come. All at once they 
feel that the savings they have accumulated will not turn to 
dust and ashes, and are preparing to have a “good time” accord- 
ingly. And these worthy people are not economical in their 
luxuries." The Western men and their wives who are now coming 


(1) The spread of luxury in the United States is amazing at the present time. In every 
direction, in the decoration of houses, in the dress, in all departments of life, the amount 
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on to the Eastern cities, and perhaps afterwards to Europe, to such 
an extent as to crowd the hotels, and bring about an amount 
of trade never before known, have made up their minds to see the 
world in good earnest. Last year saw the first commencement 
of this so-called “boom,” in the sudden and in many respects 
unreasoning rush of speculation, especially in mines. A reaction of 
course set in, but nothing can check the flood of prosperity which has 
again begun, arising as it does from the astounding extent of 
agricultural work done. A Chicago man, for instance, boasting 
of the recovery of his city from disaster, will tell you that she must 
be the London of America. ‘She'll do it, sir. No sea-board city 
was ever the real centre of a great country. New York has no show 
against us in the long run. What does the world depend upon—the 
food supply. Well, we receive and ship more grain than any city in 
the world ; we have the greatest cattle market in the world; we kill 
and put up more hogs than any city in the world. Then we are the 
greatest lumber city, and the centre of the whole railroad system of 
the United States.’ There is a mean and a ludicrous side, as Pro- 
fessor Huxley and others have pointed out, to this glorification 
of vast wealth and vast transactions ; but the contrast on any line of 
railroad leading out of Chicago between what was in 1870 and what 
is in 1881, is enough to turn the heads of men of higher intelligence 
than those who are for the most part usefully engaged in supplying 
the first wants of others. 

For, as matters stand, all classes of the community share this 
improvement. There are grave drawbacks to the furious—there 
is no other word for it—industrial development of the United 
States, but they are not felt at such times as these. Men who are 
making money hand over fist are not men to reduce wages to their 


of wealth which can be thrown away without being felt seems endless. In particular the 
display of diamonds is astonishing. Ladies go about at mid-day with them in their ears 
of the size of small filberts, and it is not uncommon to see a man of some refinement 
with one of equal dimensions in his shirt-front. It might have been thought that they 
would have gone out of fashion long since, if only on account of the class of people wholike- 
wise affect them. ‘The New York rowdies glory in diamonds. Ten years ago I wasin 
New York when one of these worthies, either Phil Haggerty or Philadelphia Bill, slew the 
other of the pair. Which shot which I am not quite clear, but one unquestionably died. 
The survivor was duly brought up for having caused his comrade’s death. This sort of 
thing being then rather new to me I went to the court where the proceedings were held. 
There I found myself surrounded by the best dressed lot of men I ever saw in a police- 
court or any other court in my life. Not one but was attired in the height of fashion and 
had a filbert-sized diamond in his shirt-front. I felt quite mean amid so distinguished 


a throng. The murderer, I remember, got off scot free, and looking through the report 
of the case the following morning in the papers I found words to this effect :—“‘ The court 
was crowded from an early hour with nearly all the most notorious thieves and despera- 
does in the city, who watched the case with the deepest interest.’”” These were my 
broad-cloth-begirt diamond-bespangled friends of high degree who so abashed me. But 


diamonds are still the rage none the less. Rowdyism, however, has been somewhat 
checked since then. 
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lowest point, and in some respects the American system is delibe- 
rately based on the maintenance of a high scale. Few con- 
sumers think of complaining that luxuries should be dear, or that 
those who furnish them should be well paid. Besides, so far it has 
been easy in most States for a saving man to take himself out of the 
labouring into the independent class if he has any knowledge what- 
ever of farming or business. With wages varying from one-and-a- 
half to two or three dollars a day, with food exceedingly cheap, and 
clothing by no means so dear for the ordinary working dress as it 
used to be, a man may easily find himself in a short time in posses- 
sion of sufficient means to remove himself from the wage-earning 
class. This process is going on to such an extent that if it were 
not for immigration there would soon be a shortness of labour for 
any chance employment. There are many capitalists, of course, who 
regret the high wages they are obliged to pay, and look upon the 
independent tone of the working-class as little short of an outrage upon 
society. But this is not the sounder opinion. Thinking Americans 
wish above all other matters to keep up the standard of comfort 
among the bulk of the people, knowing right well that not only is 
this to the advantage of the whole community, but that in this way 
alone can the gravest dangers be avoided on the next occurrence of 
a bad period in industrial concerns. But for the time being there is 
such prosperity that the certainty of future reaction is entirely 
overlooked by the majority. The one idea of those who have 
money and those who have not is to make hay while the sun shines, 
and there can be little doubt that within a short time we shall see a 
renewal of that great speculative fever which led to the excessive 
railway building prior to 1873, and which this time may take some 
other turn. 

Meanwhile immigrants are coming in, many of them with 
capital of their own, at the rate of over 50,000 a month; American 
exports seem likely to fetch good prices; a steady Republican Govern- 
ment will come again into power this month; and it is tolerably 
safe to prophecy smooth things for the next eight or ten years. 
Although the supply of waste land is far from being inexhaustible, and 
each successive wheat centre is worked down to comparative infer- 
tility quicker than its predecessor,’ there is more than sufficient to 
last any probable increase of population for a generation. _Western 
America (in which the newly-developed regions of the Dominion of 
Canada must be included for all purposes of calculation) will long 


(1) This will prove a serious matter in the future. These great wheat fields are 
being exhausted without any regard to the interests of the coming generation ; and we 
who consume the food sweep the fertilising agents into the sea whilst our land goes 
out of cultivation in consequence of the competition. How far are we removed from the 
Patagonians after all ? 
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be the best country in the world for emigrants, and the effect 
of the competition in breaking down the land system in this country 
is not perhaps even yet fully appreciated. Every emigrant who 
goes thither not only removes a surplus hand from this side, but as 
he soon produces enough and more than enough for himself and his 
family, the remainder must come over here to still further bring 
down prices. 

Nothing brings home to an Englishman the inevitable effect 
of this competition so completely as the actual sight of the endless 
lines of freight trains, bearing food one way on all the Western 
roads, met by almost equally numerous emigrant trains bound 
in the opposite direction with their load of fresh producers. 
The very immensity of the production is resulting in a cheapening 
of the cost of transport, and the water-communication of the Missis- 
sippi and the St. Lawrence is being brought into direct connection 
with the great grain fields of the West. Passing through the 
Eastern States the result of this Western development is at once 
manifest. Wheat is scarcely to be seen. Cattle do not increase in 
proportion to the pasture land. The Eastern farmer, like his 
brother in England, has to exercise the keenest judgment in order to 
make a profit. Of course all this is to be found set out in the blue- 
books, and has been commented on over and over again. But it is 
the result of less than ten years of development, and the change in the 
appearance of New England gives but cold encouragement to those who 
think that a similar change can be averted here at home. Never 
perhaps in history has a great economical cause worked so rapidly. 
For some time, too, it will produce a cumulative effect. Old Horace 
Greeley’s advice of “Go West, young man, go West,” has been literally 
taken by whole cohorts of young men; and whether in the vast factory 
farms of Minnesota and the Sacramento plains, or in the smaller 
holdings which are found in every Western State, the agricultural 
production is being forced on at a rate both with respect to grain 
and cattle hitherto unprecedented. In no country in the world is so 
much hard, steady work being done or so much genuine comfort 
obtained by the mass of the people as in these new regions of the 
West. 

No doubt difficulties are met with, as, for instance, not long since 
the farmers of Kansas would have been reduced to destitution 
but for the fact that they were able to obtain work at a fair rate of 
wages on a new railroad. Again, the facilities offered by the 
mortgage companies and other financial institutions misled many of 
the Western farmers into borrowing largely. They therefore took 
up more land than they could conveniently handle in bad times. 
This, of course, was not observed when everything was prosperous, 
but when the pinch came the interest began to force them to the 
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wall. This is true of large portions of the Western States, and, in 
fact, accounts for the comparatively slow recovery, in some instances, 
after two or three good harvests. 

What, however, is in its way very remarkable, is that these very 
farmers, though not in all cases well disposed towards the capitalists 
who lend their money, are distinctly in favour of a Protectionist 
policy at the present time. No doubt the feeling of pride in the 
Union, and dread of any State-right doctrines gaining the ascen- 
dancy, had much to do with the heavy Republican vote ; but it is 
surely surprising that in a State like Iowa, for instance, or Wisconsin, 
where the farming interest may be said to be supreme, Free Trade 
doctrines should have made so little headway. This cannot be attri- 
buted to ignorance, for the population is very fairly educated, 
and men read what comes in their way. But the truth is, as Mr. 
Thomas Hughes puts it, that they do prefer, deliberately prefer, to 
pay a bonus to their own countrymen, rather than to buy cheap from 
the foreigner. In this way they contend not only that they build 
up their own manufactures, but that they keep the wealth in the 
country. “If your artisans aren’t doing well in the old country, let 
them come over here as your farmers do, they'll soon find plenty of 
work.” All the argument in the world will not affect such a state- 
ment. 

The plain object of the great majority of the American people, 
at the present time, is to make their country absolutely independent, 
as far as possible, of every external source of supply. Their 
food and raw material find a ready market everywhere, and if they 
insist upon having a léss price for it in gold or their own bonds than 
they could obtain in manufactures, that, of course, is their own affair. 
The annoyance to which they are subjected by the strict custom- 
house regulations, the administrative drawbacks which are so obvious 
to the bystander, affect but a very small portion of the population ; 
the rest are satisfied that it is better to pay twice as much wheat— 
in practice it is not nearly so much quality for quality—to an American 
for an axe, than it would be to pay the less price to an Englishman. 
Americans are not in the least cosmopolitan in practice, whatever they 
may be in theory. Patriotism means with them a strong desire to 
push ahead their own country, and there is no pretence that they 
wish to do so with any regard for the interests of other people. A 
nation which commenced its struggle for independence by a resolute 
determination not to import goods, however much they might want 
them, in order to avoid paying what they considered unfair duties, 
may be thought to have an hereditary taint of Protectionism in the 
blood. Whether that will convey much consolation to our own 
manufacturers may be doubted. Sooner or later a change will probably 
come, but the time is not yet. 
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Protection, too, is not confined to merchandise. Of late, as is well 
known, both parties have likewise decided that protection of labour 
against competition is essential, and that the Chinese must be kept 
out. Few would have thought a year or two ago that the most 
telling attack which could be made upon a candidate for the Presidency 
would be that he favoured Chinese immigration. But so it hascome 
about. Just as the workman thinks he must be completely crushed 
by the importation of English iron and cotton in the Eastern States, so 
he now looks with dread to the influx of direct competitors from Asia. 
There are 350,000,000 people ready to farm out their surplus labour, 
and who knows what may be the result of the overflow. It is a grave 
question, however it is looked at. Possibly while the conflict of 
nationalities is slowly coming to an end, the conflict of civilisations 
and the social struggle have barely commenced. 

The American resolution has, at any rate, been positively forced 
upon the country by the determined attitude of the working classes. 
The working men of the Pacific Slope of course began the agitation ; 
but it has now thoroughly permeated their brethren in the Eastern 
States. There, in the first instance, no great objection was felt to the 
influx of Chinamen. On the contrary, the press almost unanimously 
supported the plain reading of the Constitution. Chinamen had as 
much right to come to the United States as any other nationality. 
Even if there were no Constitution proclaiming the equality of men, 
the existing treaties with China clearly forbid Americans to take any 
steps to stop the immigration, and according to political economy 
capital has the right to employ the cheapest labour to be had. But 
all such arguments as these were swept aside by mere brute force. 
Infamous crimes were committed upon the industrious Asiatics, 
because they worked at a cheap rate in the land which they had 
been led to believe was open to all. As, however, our Australian 
Colonies, as well as British Columbia, have also determined to prevent 
the Chinese from landing, or at any rate from competing, it is clear 
that the objections to them have a tolerably wide range. That they 
are quiet, saving, and industrious, does not help them in the least. 
As to their dirt and immorality that is really mere pretence. No 

(1) The shameful outbreak against the Chinese at Denver serves to show that the 
feeling is ready to burst out at a moment’s notice. It is one of the best features in our 
colonial history that we have never allowed the pistol to get the upper hand as it has in 
the west of America. Yet rough fellows enough were collected in the Australian and 
New Zealand gold-fields, who would have been ready to use the revolver freely had the 
same indifference to murder been shown there as in America. Of late the feeling 
against the Chinese has been exceedingly bitter in Melbourne, but the authorities very 
soon showed that no such outrages would be permitted to pass without any punishment 
as in San Francisco. The different tone adopted in the north with reference to the Chinese 
from that toward the negroes is worth observing. Judge Tourgee’s books exposing the 
Ku-Klux terrorism of the white population in the Southern States had in all probability 


an effect upon the late elections. The wrongs of the Chinese might be written about 
till Domesday without producing the slightest effect. 
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doubt China town in San Francisco is rather a queer place; but it is 
not half so bad as the Irish quarter in some of the Eastern cities, nor 
are the vices of the Chinaman paraded in any way. If sanatory 
arrangements are infringed there is the law to be enforced, if the 
immorality is a public scandal it can be put down by the police. 

The real objection to the Chinese may be learned from any intel- 
ligent working man. What he sees is that the Chinaman comes and 
begins to compete in his trade. He is very hard-working, very steady, 
and exceedingly sharp in the matter of wages. He eats little, drinks 
less, and stows away anywhere—there is no vertebrate animal living of 
equal size who will thrive on so little air asa Chinaman ; besides, as he 
is utterly indifferent to amusement, and is specially anxious to work 
out his dues on first arrival to the company which imported him, he 
works double tides. As a result of this industry, ere long he starts a 
little shop—I am speaking now of work in the cities—and takes 
unto him two or three other Chinamen as industrious, as sober, as 
easily housed and fed as himself. Thereupon begins a process of 
underselling, which the working man finds yet more objectionable 
than the original direct competition. Presently this particular trade 
is completely blocked. For there come more and yet more China- 
men, and there are no one knows how many millions more of them 
across the Pacific ready to step in to fill up the places below, as each 
of the original immigrants takes his place, on a rung higher up the 
social ladder. But that isn’t the worst of it either. ‘Each of these 
abominable Mongolians is a sort of economical vampire. He will 
eat nothing American that he can get the like of from China. He 
buys Chinese clothes, eats Chinese food, does business with Chinese 
merchants, smokes—confound him he don’t even drink—Chinese 
opium, there is not a red cent to be squeezed out of him anywhere. 
And then, when he has made his pile, off he goes with it to China 
to live, and another Chinaman, for all the world exactly like the 
one that went, only more thrifty, if possible, comes in to take his 
place. They don’t stop in America, they don’t mix with us, not a 
man in the whole country understands their language—look there, 
there’s one of them now reading a post-card, that not a human being 
but himself can make head or tail of—they take advantage of all our 
civilisation, and I'll tell you what,” with strong Western affirmations, 
“they ll clear us all out of here if we don’t clear them out.” In the 
mining regions, where the Chinamen do not work underground, and 
are exceedingly useful as cooks and laundrymen, the feeling is not so 
bitter. Still Americans hate to see these people gathering up money 
and going away with it. The whole process is to them objectionable 
in the highest degree; to Irishmen, the Chinese, like the negroes, 
are specially hateful, because they are direct rivals in every depart- 
ment of work. Thus all talk here, too, about political economy, 
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the rights of man, and so forth, sounds to them altogether “ too 
thin.” There is not room for the white Protectionist and the yellow 
on that continent. 

It was this animosity against the Chinese which formed the 
basis of agitation in California. Without that to go upon in 
all probability no great change could have been made. The working- 
men would not have voted on any issue which less directly concerned 
themselves. But a deeper set of causes underlay the general dis- 
satisfaction with the arrangements then in existence. These extend 
throughout the United States, and must be regarded as one of the 
gravest dangers to the future of the country. Of the differences 
between capital and labour we have enough on this side of the 
Atlantic, but were it not that there is still such an enormous territory 
open to all we should hear much more of these differences in 
America. The influence of money is far too great for the well-being 
of the whole country. Of the almighty dollar and its irresistible 
power in some respects, much has from time to time been said. 
Even during the last elections, when the gravest issues were 
supposed to be involved, the amount of bribery which went on was a 
scandal to all really patriotic Americans. Both parties spent money 
to an extent previously unprecedented. This corruption, which will 
be increasingly dangerous in Federal matters, is already a positive 
curse in relation to purely State business. There the influence of 
capitalists becomes directly injurious to the interests of the com- 
munity. 

Nowhere in the world do great corporations and even in 
dividual capitalists possess greater power than in the United States. 
And it is used in a manner which at times renders them specially 
obnoxious. We have only to look at such enterprises as the elevated 
railroads in New York to see how in one direction a ring of capital- 
ists are enabled to ride rough-shod over all private interests without 
compensation either to the people injured or to the municipality 
itself. These railroads running down the main arteries of the city 
are no doubt an enormous advantage to the business part of the popu- 
lation, but they render the lower districts of New York still more 
dark and miserable than they were before, they shake whole blocks 
of buildings to such an extent as to be almost unendurable, and the 
passing of trains in front of the first-floor windows has greatly 
injured the value of property. But there is no remedy whatever 
either for the poor or for the well-to-do. The promoters put matters 
right with the proper people, and all the rest had to suffer and 
manage as best they might. This is one instance out of many. The 
Pittsburg riots, which occasioned such a “‘scare’’ throughout America, 
were by no means without cause. Here a great corporation 
treated its men without the slightest consideration. At first the 
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sympathy of many, perhaps of the majority, of the well-to-do people 
in Pittsburg, was with the strikers. Afterwards, when the rowdy part 
of the population took advantage of the original dispute to burn and 
pillage not only in Pittsburg but in Baltimore and elsewhere, matters 
took a different turn. Yet even as it was, an official report of the 
whole affair contains the observation that railway directors would 
learn from these circumstances not to treat their servants as if they 
were mere locomotives. The arbitrariness of the proceedings of 
some of the companies towards their own servants is indeed only 
equalled by the shameful way in which, whenever they can safely do 
so, they treat the public. As a result there is a bitterness of feeling 
which may yet show itself in a still more awkward shape. 

In the same way the housing of the working classes in the great 
eastern cities is infamously bad. New York is worse in this respect 
than London or Glasgow. Yet nothing whatever is done to remedy 
this evil, and the rents are excessively high. Wherever, too, there 
is no combination among the working class every effort is made to 
decrease wages and increase the hours of work. The miserable con- 
dition of the seamstresses and shirt-makers of New York was exposed 
not long since in Harper’s Magazine. Nothing that has ever been 
told of the state of a similar class in London has been more distress- 
ing. In New York, as in London, no attempt is made to relieve these 
poor people, and the operations of the “ sweater” continue unchecked. 
During a period of depression these and other drawbacks to the 
social system in large towns force themselves into prominence, and 
the socialist organisations in Pittsburg and Philadelphia, as well as in 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, gained ground rapidly between 1875 
and 1878. At the same time the increase of tramps was so extra- 
ordinary—there were no fewer than 3,000,000 such wayfarers at the 
worst period——that all the most stringent, I had almost said ferocious, 
enactments against vagrants to be found in our statute book were 
revived and put in force. In some States they are the law to-day. 
Thus below the surface of American politics are grave difficulties, 
and such a party as that which sprang up in favour of the rights of 
labour would have something to say for itself if organized aright 
and on sound principles. Now, however, that a general rebound of 
prosperity has come these troubles are forgotten, the working-men 
earning good wages are contented, the question of their dwellings is 
left to a more convenient season, and all that is to be thought of is 
the universal “ boom.” When the reaction comes again, it may come 
it is to be feared with redoubled force, and America of the east is by 
no means safe from far more formidable agitations than that which 
Kearney’s name is associated with in California. As to any moral 
restraint upon the money-getting class, that unfortunately is practi- 


cally non-existent in the larger circle of operations. Nowhere is 
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more honest hard work done than in America, nowhere is more busi- 
ness transacted among ordinary men on: mere verbal contract, but 
nowhere assuredly is a man who has made a large sum of money by 
nefarious means so quickly forgiven. 

Now it so happened that in California, quite apart from the Chinese 
grievance, nearly all the dictatorial and corrupt features of the worst 
capitalism of the Eastern States appeared in their worst shape. More- 
over, the people were less inclined to submit to them. Here, too, I 
may say, by way of parenthesis, that it is impossible to pass through 
any of the Western mining States without being utterly shocked at 
the complete indifference of greed for gain not only to the welfare 
of future but even of present inhabitants. Forests are swept away 
for railway sleepers, timbers for mines and fuel, as if the trees were 
so much valueless brushwood. Mountain side after mountain side is 
swept completely bare. It is miserable to see one vast array of 
stumps where but now stood magnificent timber. Nothing is planted 
in place of what is destroyed, and the whole landscape is spoilt. As 
a result the climate is too often changed, streams, instead of flow- 
ing with tolerable evenness, alternate between a rivulet and a flood. 
It is nobody’s business, and even now the people are beginning to 
feel the effects of such recklessness, which still goes on unchecked. 
What has been done is almost incredible. The action of the 
hydraulic mining companies in particular is most baneful. You see 
a magnificent’ mountain valley completely flooded with water, here 
and there perhaps the tops of some trees of exceptional height 
showing above the surface. A vast dam has been built just below, 
and the water thus accumulated is used merely to wash down masses 
of sand which contain a few cents’ worth of free gold to the cubic 
yard. So far only a fine valley has been spoiled and a splendid 
forest ruined, but now far more mischief is done. The stuff thus 
washed down goes into the streams and chokes them up, flooding the 
country below and even blocking up part of San Francisco harbour 
with the débris. A greater curse to a country than this hydraulic gold 
washing ‘could scarcely be. The farmers complain, San Francisco 
complains, and yet such is the influence of the capitalists who control 
these gold properties that even yet nothing has been done to check 
them. Such instances of the supreme selfishness of the money-get- 
ting class, who seem to settle down upon acountry and ruin it in their 
haste to be rich, with as little regard for the future as a flight of 
locusts descending upon the farmer’s land, give one a feeling of 
disgust at the idea of a whole community falling into the grip of 
men who care for nothing in the world but the rights of capital to 
increase itself no matter at what cost to others. 

And this is precisely what befell the Californians, and they have 
served as a sort ofillustration of how far itcan go. Isolated in some 
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degree from other States, the whole process can be more easily traced. 
Formerly, California was the best place possible for a man who 
wanted to make his way in the world no matter what he set to work 
at. A miner would see Paris, the American paradise, at the top of 
the shaft even when he was, in their parlance, “flat broke.” There 
was a sort of general rough equality which went through all busi- 
ness; for the man who was down to-day might be up to-morrow, 
and depression was unknown. Within the last few years, however, 
has been witnessed a growth of wealth and a concentration of capital 
which is probably unequalled in any other portion of America. 
The story of the four Irishmen, Mackay, Flood, O’Brien, and Fair, 
reads like a romance. In effect they achieved their enormous fortune 
because they acted in concert and played a game with the Comstock 
mines against the rest of the community. From the time when, by 
artful manipulation, they secured the control of the Hale and 
Norcross mine, until they became the possessors of enormous wealth 
in mines, money, and land, their one idea was to pile up money. 
Of poor education and little refinement, there was nothing to gild 
the dirty transactions of which they or others might be guilty. We 
here at home are at least accustomed for the most part to be mulcted 
by men of some culture. The class which controls the whole of one 
branch of the Legislature and seats so many members in the other 
has at any rate acquired or inherited some dexterity in its methods 
of living upon the fruits of other men’s labour. But Californian 
aristocracy is aristocracy in the rough, and its way of managing 
legislatures is, to say-the least of it, primitive or Walpolian. They 
buy them outright. The whole State may be said to be in the hands 
of eight men, who buy the representatives to do what they want. 
From the Central Pacific Railroad downwards the people are crushed 
by a gang of unscrupulous monopolists, who laugh outright at the idea 
that universal suffrage can send up legislators whom they cannot 
control. 

An illustration of how these railway operations are managed 
may be taken from a little further east. Jay Gould practi- 
cally owns and controls the whole of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
This line was built to a very great extent with public money and 
out of the proceeds of enormous land grants. But the very last point 
which is considered is the public interest. Rates are put up to the 
very highest point which the farmers and miners along the road can 
possibly stand ; special calculations are made in particular cases so 
that goods cannot be shipped to a profit from San Francisco; but as 
that is the only competition to be found, and the Central Pacific is a 
monopoly too, the whole country from Omaha to San Francisco may 
be said to be really under the thumb of this railway magnate. 
For he has contrived in one way or another to obtain control of all 
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or nearly all the trunk roads; and in some instances the tyranny 
exercised is beyond belief. Thus a.railroad was planned and laid out 
by one company, and the stations being “located,” the people who 
intended to settle on the line of the road made their townships at the 
stopping points, paying extra prices for the town lots. The other 
portion of the road, however, after a fight for the possession of a 
certain caion, fell into the hands of the Union Pacific Railroad, who 
straightway changed every allotment and station, forcing the poor 
people to abandon their houses and pay over again. Similar tricks 
have been played elsewhere. 

Nor must it be forgotten that enormous tracts of land were taken 
up by local speculators, who, to use an expressive Australian 
phrase, ‘‘ picked out the eyes of the country,” and held on for a 
high price, refusing to let or lease or to sell at a reasonable figure. 
These lands thus taken were let off at a low taxation by friends of 
the purchasers in the legislature. 

This being the state of affairs, there arose in California that 
Kearney agitation which in one shape or another will be renewed 
throughout the Union if in the next period of distress capitalists 
attempt as they did last time to throw the entire loss upon the 
labourer. Undoubtedly Kearneyism had its origin in the Pittsburg 
riotings, but it has in its turn spread to the East. Kearney was put 
down as amere rough brutal self-seeker. This he was not altogether, 
and among his supporters were numbered many who had a great 
deal to lose. He could not possibly have carried the charges he did 
otherwise. There was never any real danger of mob violence 
winning the day. It was not even a socialistic movement. But it 
was a vehement and in many respects an injudicious protest against 
the unscrupulous action of suddenly raised men as well as against 
the Chinese who were coming in at the time. 

The wealthy are more ready to use harsh measures against the 
poor than the latter are to strike and combine against the wealthy. 
Consequently, to quote an American writer who has specially studied 
this movement '— 

‘The danger to social order is not a direct one. The force that would rally 
at any open assault upon it have with us overwhelming strength. The real 
danger comes through forms of legality and methods of government. Tweed 
and his little band would have been lodged in jail in a trice had they directly 
attempted their robberies ; yet Tweed and his handful for years levied at their 
will upon the wealth of New York, and flaunted their spoils in all men’s eyes.” 
And again— 

‘Government with us grows in weight and importance ; but this is not a 
Conservative force when its increasing powers and emoluments are to be grasped. 


by whoever can best organize corruption or rouse passion. We have great and 
increasing accumulations of wealth; capital is becoming organized in greater 





(1) Mr, Henry George. 
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and greater masses, and the railroad company dwarfs the State. But these aro 
not forces of stability. Perhaps these great combinations are forced into poli- 
tics in self-defence. But however they get there, their effort is but to demoral- 
ise and corrupt—to reward and bring to political leadership the unscrupulous. 
And then great corporations themselves are but the prize and prey of adven- 
turers, the fattening-places of unscrupulous rings. Given universal suffrage ; 
a vague bitter feeling of discontent on the one side and of insecurity on the 
other ; unscrupulous politicians who may ride into force by exciting hopes and 
fears; class jealousies and class antipathies; great moneyed interests working 
through all classes with utter selfishness; a genoral disgust with political 
methods and feeling of practical political impotence, producing indifference and 
recklessness on the part of the great mass of voters—and any accident may 
start a series of the most dangerous actions and reactions.” 


I do not think any careful observer can doubt that these sentences 
set forth only too correctly the dangers which lie before the 
American nation. The utter unspeakable selfishness of corporations 
and rings is proverbial; and the danger of treating men like loco- 
motives really does not occur to their managers until too late. 
Who can summon up one iota of admiration or liking for the great 
handlers of capital? Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, Mackay, and the 
rest of them, have but one faculty, and that not of a very high order. 
In the great and increasing influence of such people is to be seen 
the worst side of American life. Political equality is valuable 
enough, but when this is counterbalanced by inordinate wealth and 
an extraordinary extension of corruption, by no means confined to 
the Western States, the rights of the many are apt to be sacrificed 
altogether by their own representatives.’ 

Meanwhile it is worthy of note that although America has 
not the slightest reason to fear invasion from any quarter whatever, 
the inclination for drill is greatly on the increase. No doubt the 
regular army is absurdly small even taking account of the fact that 
there are only Indians to fight or Mexicans to keep in order. But 
the amount of military training that goes on in one way or another 
is astonishing for a purely industrial community. For this is by no 
means confined to those who take part in processions or for other 
purposes of political display. From one end of the country to the 
other a large proportion of all classes are devoting themselves to 
regular drill, and rifle-shooting at a target is becoming a popular 
pastime. In England the militia and the volunteers are valuable, 
because invasion is or might be possible, but neither they nor the 
regular army possess such a magnificent building as the armoury of 
the 7th Regiment of New York, for which the land and a large sum 
of money were voted by the city. It is sometimes said that all this 


(1) This little paper of course makes no pretence to give more than a very superficial 
view of such a question. The real source of all the mischief must be sought in our 
present system of unregulated capitalist production. Our dangers in England on that 
account are almost infinitely greater than those in the United States. In any case, 
California is cited merely as an illustration of a general tendency. 
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military spirit is due to the war; but that came to an end fifteen 
years ago and still this ardour for military exercise is on the 
increase. The poor citizens share it no less than the well-to-do. The 
thousands of working men who met on the Sand Lots at San 
Francisco were well armed and most of them more or less drilled, 
and the organizations in other cities are not behindhand. Whether 
it is fear of success of the mob which leads one side to drill so 
resolutely, and on the other hand a desperate hope on the part of the 
poorer classes that by preparing themselves beforehand they may be 
able to act better in concert at the next period of distress, it is impos- 
sible to say. But this voluntary militarisation in a country where 
to all appearance the people may calculate upon perpetual peace, 
and have quite enough in the industrial development of their enor- 
mous resources to occupy all their energies, is certainly singular 
enough. With such complete liberty as all possess, and the universal 
right to a fair hearing, it would indeed lead one almost to despair of 
human improvement if violence were resorted to to solve any political 
or social difficulty. 

Of political difficulty there is at present little sign. But there 
was a general feeling that a narrow majority on either side at the 
late elections might have led to grave results. The old party lines, 
however, have now been broken up, and it remains to be seen how 
they will be reformed. State rights and Federal rights may conflict 
and do conflict a good deal; and the strenuous efforts made to nomi- 
nate Grant at Chicago gave some sort of colour to the idea that an 
attempt at Imperialism was being made by the wirepullers of the 
Republican party. But the fear of the South as a disruptive agency 
has quite died out among the people, and it is quite possible that 
during the next few years the two principles of centralisation and 
decentralisation—the control of the Federal Government being 
exercised over what are manifestly general concerns, and the State 
being still allowed adequate freedom to give play to individual 
resource—may be satisfactorily harmonised. That more control is 
needed over the vagaries of State Legislatures few will be found to 
question. The reform of the Civil Service and the judicial bench, 
though quite as important as any political question, will probably be 
undertaken later. Though all Americans outside of the political 
rings freely acknowledge that the more democratic a community 
the greater the necessity for keeping the framework of administra- 
tion clear of political and party warfare, and the judicial bench from 
popular influence or private chicane, the difficulty is which side 
shall begin the change of system. Neither wishes to incur the 
temporary unpopularity which a plain outspoken policy would, it is 
thought, entail. The tendency to “let things slide” is only too 
manifest in such matters. 
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But when all drawbacks are made the most of and all dangers dis- 
counted, the good most clearly over-balances the bad. There is no 
fair comparison between the condition of the mass of the people, 
either as regards food or education, in America and in England during 
ordinary times. The working class across the Atlantic is far better 
off. The mischiefs below the surface are common to our civilisation ; 
the compensating advantages are, happily for America, peculiar to her. 
It is always possible in such circumstances that the growth of public 
spirit may counteract dangers before they come to a head, that the 
selfishness of the capitalists and the middle class may be controlled 
by the State in the interest of the bulk of the people. Corruption in 
any case must gradually work its own cure. Education and the 
instinctive faculty for organization will do the rest. After every 
deduction the great central fact stands out clear, that a nation of 
50,000,000 can pass through periods of extraordinary political ex- 
citement time after time with little or no disturbance; that they 
deliberately choose to follow the party which calls for universal 
sacrifice and general equality; that they absorb with little danger a 
less intelligent population, and are able to educate the bulk of the 
community up to a standard of patriotism which is nowise inferior to 
that which obtains in any old historic country. No privileged class 
is needed to keep up a traditional policy, no social subservience is 
thought necessary. There is no reason why Englishmen, with their 
glorious record of progress, should long envy the Americans any of 
their political advantages. That, however, notwithstanding caucuses 
and wirepullers, unscrupulous rings and corrupt legislators, we have 
a good deal to learn from them in the direction of political organiza- 
tion and general political knowledge can scarcely be questioned. 

H. M. Hynpman. 


(1) Full individual freedom leads in present economical conditions to monopoly; that 
monopoly speedily develops into oppression and tyranny ; and then the common sense 
of society as a whole has to step in to correct the mischief which has been allowed to 
spring up. We have evidence enough of this close at home to refute the prettiest 
theories of individualism without going farther afield. 
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Srupents of Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s translations from the early 
Italian poets (Dante and his Circle. Ellis and White, 1874) will not 
fail to have noticed the striking figure made among those jejune 
imitators of Provencal mannerism by two rhymesters, Cecco Angiolieri 
and Folgore da San Gemignano. Both belong to the school of Siena, 
and both detach themselves from the metaphysical fashion of their 
epoch by clearness of intention and directness of style. The sonnets of 
both are remarkable for what in the critical jargon of to-day might 
be termed realism. Cecco is even savage and brutal. He anticipates 
Villon from afar, and is happily described by Mr. Rossetti as the 
prodigal or “‘scamp ” of the Dantesque circle. The case is different 
with Folgore. There is no poet who breathes a fresher air of gentle- 
ness. He writes in images, dealing but little with ideas. Every 
line presents a picture, and each picture has the charm of a miniature 
fancifully drawn and brightly coloured on a missal-margin. Cecco 
and Folgore alike have abandoned the medieval mysticism which 
sounds so foolish upon all Italian lips but Dante’s. True Italians, 
they are content to live for life’s sake, and to take the world as it 
presents itself to natural senses. But Cecco is perverse and impious. 
His love has nothing delicate; his hatred is a morbid passion. At 
his worst or best (for his best writing is his worst feeling) we find 
him all but rabid. If Caligula, for instance, had written poetry, he 
might have piqued himself upon the following sonnet :— 





An I were fire, I would burn up the world; 
An I were wind, with tempest I'd it break ; 
An I were sea, I’d drown it in a lake; 
An I were God, to he}l I’d have it hurled ; 
An I were Pope, I’d see disaster whirled 
O’er Christendom, deep joy thereof to take; 
‘ An I were Emperor, I'd quickly make 
All heads of all folk from their necks be twirled ; 
An I were death, I’d to my father go; 
An I were life, forthwith from him I'd fly ; 
And with my mother I'd deal even so ; 
An I were Cecco, as I am but I, 
Young girls and pretty for myself I’d hold, 
But let my neighbours take the plain and old. 


Of all this there is no trace in Folgore. The worst a moralist could 
say of him is that he preferred a life of pure enjoyment. The 
famous Sonnets on the Months give particular directions for pastime 
in a round of pleasure suited to each season. The Sonnets on the 
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Days are conceived with a like hedonistic bias. But these series are 
specially addressed to members of the Glad Brigades and Spending 
Companies, which were common in the great mercantile cities of 
medieval Italy. Their tone is doubtless due to the occasion of their 
composition, as compliments to Messer Nichold di Nisi and Messer 
Guerra Cavicciuoli. 

The mention of these names reminds me that a word need be said 
about the date of Folgore. Mr. Rossetti does not dispute the com- 
monly assigned date of 1260, and takes for granted that the Messer 
Nicold of the Sonnets on the Months was the Sienese gentleman 
referred to by Dante in a certain passage of the Inferno :—' 


And to the Poet said I: ‘ Now was ever 
So vain a people as the Sienese ? 
Not for a certainty the French by far.’ 
Whereat the other leper, who had heard me, 
Replied unto my speech: ‘Taking out Stricca, 
Who knew the art of moderate expenses, 
And Nicold, who the luxurious use 
Of cloves discovered earliest of all 
Within that garden where such seed takes root. 
And taking out the band, among whom squandered 
Caccia d’ Ascian his vineyards and vast woods, 
And where his wit the Abbagliato proffered.’ 


Now Folgore refers in his political sonnets to events of the years 
1314 and 1315; and the correct reading of a line ir his last sonnet 
on the Months gives the name of Nichold di Nisi to the leader of 
Folgore’s “blithe and- lordly Fellowship.” The first of these facts 
leads us to the conclusion that Felgore flourished in the first quarter 
of the fourteenth, instead of in the third quarter of the thirteenth, 
century. The second prevents our identifying Nichold di Nisi with 
the Niccolé de’ Salimbeni, who is thought to have been the founder 
of the Fellowship of the Carnation. Furthermore, documents have 
recently been brought to light which mention at San Gemignano, in 
the years 1305 and 1306, a certain Folgore. There is no sufficient 
reason to identify this Folgore with the poet; but the name, to say 
the least, is so peculiar that its occurrence in the records of so small a 
town as San Gemignano gives some confirmation to the hypothesis of 
the poet’s later date. Taking these several considerations together, I 
think we must abandon the old view that Folgore was one of the 
earliest Tuscan poets, a view which is, moreover, contradicted by his 
style. Those critics, at any rate, who still believe him to have been 
a predecessor of Dante’s, are forced to reject as spurious the political 
sonnets referring to Monte Catini and the plunder of Lucca by 
Uguccione della Faggiuola. Yet these sonnets rest on the same MS. 


(1) Inferno, xxix. 121.—Longfellow. 
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authority as the Months and Days, and are distinguished by the 
same qualities.’ 

Whatever may be the date of Folgore, whether we assign his 
period to the middle of the thirteenth or the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, there is no doubt but that he presents us with a 
very lively picture of Italian manners, drawn from the point of view 
of the high bourgeoisie. It is on this account that I have thought it 
worth while to translate five of his Sonnets on Knighthood, which 
form the fragment that remains to us from a series of seventeen. 
Few poems better illustrate the temper of Italian aristocracy when 
the civil wars of two centuries had forced the nobles to enroll them- 
themselves among the burghers, and when what little chivalry had 
taken root in Italy was fast decaying in a gorgeous overbloom of 
luxury. The institutions of feudal knighthood had lost their meaning 
for our poet. He uses them for the suggestion of delicate allegories 
fancifully painted. Their mysterious significance is turned to gaiety, 
their piety to amorous delight, their grimness to refined enjoyment. 
Still these changes are effected with perfect good taste and in perfect 
good faith. Something of the perfume of true chivalry still lingered 
in a society which was fast becoming mercantile and diplomatic. 
And this perfume is exhaled by the petals of Folgore’s song-blossom. 
He has no conception that to readersof Mort Arthur, or to Founders 
of the Garter, to Sir Miles Stapleton, Sir Richard Fitz-Simon, or 
Sir James Audley, his ideal knight would have seemed no better than 
a scented civet-cat. Such knights as his were all that Italy possessed, 
and the poet-painter was justly proud of them, since they served for 
finished pictures of the beautiful in life. 

The Italians were not a feudal race. During the successive reigns 
of Lombard, Frankish, and German masters, they had passively 
accepted, stubbornly resisted feudalism, remaining true to the con- 
viction that they themselves were Roman. In Roman memories 
they sought the traditions which give consistency to national con- 
sciousness. And when the communes triumphed finally over the 
Empire, the counts, the bishops, and the rural aristocracy, Roman law 
was speedily substituted for the “asinine code” of the barbarians, 
and Roman civility gave its tone to social customs in the place of 
Teutonic chivalry. Yet just as the Italians borrowed, modified, and 
misconceived Gothic architecture, so they took a feudal tincture from 
the nations of the North with whom they came in contact. Their 
noble families, those especially who followed the Imperial party, 
sought the honour of knighthood ; and even the free cities arrogated 
to themselves the right of conferring this distinction by diploma on 

(1) The above points are fully discussed by Signor Giulio Navone, in his recent edition 
of Le Rime di Folgore da San Gemignano e di Cene da la Chitarra d@ Arezzo. Bologna, 


Romagnoli, 1880. I may further mention that in the sonnet on the Pisans, translated 
below, which belongs to the political series, Folgore uses his own name. 
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their burghers. The chivalry thus formed in Italy was a decorative 
institution. It might be compared to the ornamental frontispiece 
which masks the structural poverty of such Gothic buildings as the 
Cathedral of Orvieto. 

On the descent of the German Emperor into Lombardy, the great 
vassals who acknowledged him made knighthood, among titles of 
more solid import, the price of their allegiance.’ Thus the chronicle 
of the Cortusi for the year 1354 tells us that when Charles IV. “ was 
advancing through the March, and had crossed the Oglio, and was 
at the borders of Cremona, in his camp upon the snow, he, sitting 
upon his horse, did knight the doughty and noble man, Francesco 
da Carrara, who had constantly attended him with a great train, end 
smiting him upon the neck with his palm, said: ‘Be thou a good 
knight, and loyal to the Empire.’ Thereupon the noble German 
peers dismounted, and forthwith buckled on Francesco’s spurs. To 
them the Lord Francesco gave chargers and other horses of the best 
he had.” Immediately afterwards Francesco dubbed several of his 
own retainers knights. And this was the fashion of these Lombard 
lords. For we read how in the year 1328 Can Grande della Scala, 
after the capture of Padua, “ returned to Verona, and for the further 
celebration of his victory upon the last day of October held a court, 
and made thirty-eight knights with his own hand of the divers dis- 
tricts of Lombardy.” And in 1294 Azzo d’Este “ was knighted by 
Gerardo da Camino, who then was Lord of Treivso, upon the piazza 
of Ferrara, before the gate of the Bishop’s palace. And on the same 
day at the same hour the said Lord Marquis Azzo made fifty-two 
knights with his own hand, namely, the Lord Francesco, his brother, 
and others of Ferrara, Modena, Bologna, Florence, Padua, and 
Lombardy ; and on this occasion was a great court held in Ferrara.” 
Another chronicle, referring to the same event, says that the whole 
expenses of the ceremony, including the rich dresses of the new 
knights, were at the charge of the Marchese. It was customary, 
when a noble house had risen to great wealth and had abundance of 
fighting men, to increase its prestige and spread abroad its glory by 
a wholesale creation of knights. Thus the Chronicle of Rimini 
records a high court held by Pandolfo Malatesta in the May of 
1324, when he and his two sons, with two ef his near relatives and 
certain strangers from Florence, Bologna, and Perugia, received 
this honour. At Siena, in like manner, in the year 1284, “ thirteen 
of the house of Salimbeni were knighted with great pomp.” 

It was not on the battle-field that the Italians sought this honour. 
They regarded knighthood as a part of their signorial parade. And 
thus Republics, in whom, according to strict feudal notions, there 


(1) The passages used in the text are chiefly drawn from Muratori’s fifty-third 
Dissertation. 
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was no fount of honour, presumed to appoint procurators for the 
special purpose of making knights. Florence, Siena, and Arezzo 
after this fashion gave the golden spurs to men who were enrolled 
in the arts of trade or commerce. The usage was severely criticised 
by Germans who visited Italy in the Imperial train. Otto Fri- 
singensis, writing the deeds of Frederick Barbarossa, speaks with 
bitterness thereof: “To the end that they may not lack means of 
subduing their neighbours, they think it no shame to gird as knights 
young men of low birth, or even handicraftsmen in despised mechanic 
arts, the which folk other nations banish like the plague from 
honourable and liberal pursuits.” Such knights, amid the chivalry 
of Europe, were not held in much esteem ; nor is it easy to see what 
the cities, who had formally excluded nobles from their govern- 
ment, thought to gain by aping institutions which had their true 
value only in a feudal society. We must suppose that the 
Italians were not strong enough in their own type to resist an 
enthusiasm which inflamed all Christendom. At the same time they 
were too Italian to comprehend the spirit of the thing they borrowed. 
The knights thus made already contained within themselves the 
germ of those Condottieri, who reduced the service of arms to a com- 
mercial speculation. But they lent splendour to the commonwealth, 
as may be seen in the grave line of mounted warriors, steel-clad, 
with open visors, who guard the commune of Siena in Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti’s fresco. Giovanni Villani, in a passage of his Chronicle 
which deals with the fair state of Florence just before the 
outbreak of the Black and White parties, says the city at that 
epoch numbered ‘three hundred Cavalieri di Corredo, with many 
clubs of knights and squires, who morning and evening went 
to meat with many men of the court, and gave away on high 
festivals many robes of vair.” It is clear that these citizen knights 
were leaders of society, and did their duty to the commomwealth by 
adding to its joyous cheer. Upon the battle-fields of the civil wars, 
moreover, they sustained at their expense the charges of the cavalry. 

Siena -was a city much given to parade and devoted to the 
Imperial cause, in which the institution of chivalry flourished. Not 
only did the burghers take knighthood from their procurators, but 
the more influential sought it by a special dispensation from the 
Emperor. Thus we hear how Nino Tolomei obtained a Cesarean 
diploma of knighthood for his son Giovanni, and published it with 
great pomp to the people in his palace. This Giovanni, when he 
afterwards entered religion, took the name of Bernard, and founded 
the Order of Monte Oliveto. 

Owing to the special conditions of Italian chivalry, it followed 
that the new knight, having won his spurs by no feat of arms upon 
the battle-field, was bounden to display peculiar magnificence in the 
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ceremonies of his investiture. His honour was held to be less the 
reward of courage than of liberality. And this feeling is strongly 
expressed in a curious passage of Matteo Villani’s Chronicle. 
“When the Emperor Charles had received the crown in Rome, as 
we have said, he turned towards Siena, and on the 19th day of April 
arrived at that city ; and before he entered the same, there met him 
people of the commonwealth with great festivity upon the hour of 
vespers ; in the which reception eight burghers, given to display 
but miserly, to the end they might avoid the charges due to knight- 
hood, did cause themselves then and there to be made knights by 
him. And no sooner had he passed the gates than many ran to 
meet him without order in their going or provision for the ceremony, 
and he, being aware of the vain and light impulse of that folk, 
enjoined upon the Patriarch to knight them in his name. The 
Patriarch could not withstay from knighting as many as offered 
themselves ; and seeing the thing so cheap, very many took the 
honour, who before that hour had never thought of being knighted, 
nor had made provision of what is required from him who seeketh 
knighthood, but with light impulse did cause themselves to be borne 
upon the arms of those who were around the Patriarch ; and when 
they were in the path before him, these raised such an one on high, 
and took his customary cap off, and after he had had the cheek-blow 
which is used in knighting, put a gold-fringed cap upon his head, 
and drew him from the press, and so he wasa knight. And after 
this wise were made four-and-thirty on that evening, of the noble 
and lesser folk. And when the Emperor had been attended to his 
lodging, night fell, and all returned home; and the new knights 
without preparation or expense celebrated their reception into 
chivalry with their families forthwith. He who reflects with a mind 
not subject to base avarice upon the coming of a new-crowned 
Emperor into so famous a city, and bethinks him how so many 
noble and rich burghers were promoted to the honour of knighthood 
in their native land, men too by nature fond of pomp, without having 
made any solemn festival in common or in private to the fame of 
chivalry, may judge this people little worthy of the distinction they 
received.” 

This passage is interesting partly as an instance of Florentine 
spite against Siena, partly as showing that in Italy great munifi- 
cence was expected from the carpet-knights who had not won their 
spurs with toil, and partly as proving how the German Emperors, 
on their parade expeditions through Italy, debased the institutions 
they were bound to hold in respect. Enfeebled by the extirpation 
of the last great German house which really reigned in Italy, the 
Empire was now no better than a cause of corruption and demorali- 
sation to Italian society. The conduct of men like Charles dis- 
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gusted even the most fervent Ghibellines; and we find Fazio degli 
Uberti flinging scorn upon his avarice and baseness in such lines as 
these :— 
‘‘Sappi ch’ i’ son Italia che ti parlo, 

Di Lusimburgo ignominioso Carlo . 

Veggendo te aver tese tue arti 

A tor danari e gir con essi a casa. . 

Tu dunque, Giove, perche ’l Santo uccello 

Da questo Carlo quarto 

Imperador non togli e dalle mani 

Degli altri, lurchi moderni Germani 

Che @ aquila un allocco v hanno fatto 2?” 


From a passage in a Sienese chronicle we learn what ceremonies 
of bravery were usual in that city when the new knights understood 
their duty. It was the year 1326. Messer Francesco Bandinelli 
was about to be knighted on the morning of Christmas-day. The 
friends of his house sent peacocks and pheasants by the dozen, and 
huge pies of marchpane, and game in quantities. Wine, meat, and 
bread were distributed to the Franciscan and other convents, and a 
fair and noble court was opened to all comers. Messer Sozzo, father 
of the novice, went, attended by his guests, to hear high mass in 
the cathedral; and there upon the marble pulpit, which the Pisans 
carved, the ceremony was completed. Tommaso di Nello bore his 
sword and cap and spurs before him upon horseback. Messer 
Sozzo girded the sword upon the loins of Messer Francesco, his 
son aforesaid. Messer Pietro Ridolfi, of Rome, who was the 
first vicar that came to Siena, and the Duke of Calabria buckled 
on his right spur. The Captain of the People buckled on his 
left. The Count Simone da Battifolle then undid his sword 
and placed it in the hands of Messer Giovanni di Messer 
Bartolo de’ Fibenzi da Rodi, who handed it to Messer Sozzo, the 
which sword had previously been girded by the father on his son. 
After this follows a list of the illustrious guests, and an inven- 
tory of the presents made to them by Messer Francesco. We 
find among these “‘a robe of silken cloth and gold, skirt, and fur, 
and cap lined with vair, with a silken cord.” The description of 
the many costly dresses is minute; but I find no mention of armour. 
The singers received golden florins, and the players upon instru- 
ments ‘good store of money.” A certain Salamone was presented 
with the clothes which the novice doffed before he took the ceremo- 
nial bath. The whole catalogue concludes with Messer Francesco’s 
furniture and outfit. This, besides a large wardrobe of rich clothes 
and furs, contains armour and the trappings for charger and palfrey. 
The Corte Bandita, or open house held upon this occasion, lasted for 
eight days, and the charges on the Bandinelli estates must have 
been considerable. 
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Knights so made were called in Italy Cavalieri Addobbati, or di 
Corredo, probably because the expense of costly furniture was borne 
by them—addobbo being an old name for decoration, and Corvedo for 
equipment. The latter is still in use for a bride’s trousseau. But 
the Italians recognised three other kinds of knights, the Cavalieri 
Bagnati, Cavalieri di Scudo, and Cavalieri @ Arme. Of the four sorts 
Sacchetti writes in one of his novels :—‘ Knights of the Bath are 
made with the greatest ceremonies, and it behoves them to be bathed 
and washed of all impurity. Knights of Equipment are those who 
take the order with a mantle of dark green and the gilded garland. 
Knights of the Shield are such as are made knights by common- 
wealths or princes, or go to investiture armed, and with the casque 
upon their head. Knights of Arms are those who in the opening of 
a battle, or upon a foughten field, are dubbed knights.” These 
distinctions, however, though concordant with feudal chivalry, were 
not scrupulously maintained in Italy, Messer Francesco Bandinelli, 
for example, was certainly a Cavaliere di Corredo. Yet he took the 
bath, as we have seen. Of a truth, the Italians selected those pic- 
turesque elements of chivalry which lent themselves to pageant and 
parade. The sterner intention of the institution, and the symbolic 
meaning of its various ceremonies, were neglected by them. 

In the foregoing passages, which serve as a lengthy preamble to 
Folgore’s five sonnets, I have endeavoured to draw illustrations from 
the history of Siena, because Folgore represents Sienese society at the 
height of medieval culture. In the first of the series he describes 
the preparation made by the aspirant after knighthood. The noble 
youth is so bent on doing honour to the order of chivalry that he 
raises money by mortgage to furnish forth the banquets and the 
presents due upon the occasion of his institution. He has made pro- 
vision also of equipment for himself and all his train. It will be 
noticed that Folgore dwells only on the fair and joyous aspect of the 
ceremony. ‘The religious enthusiasm of knighthood has disappeared, 
and already, in the first decade of the fourteenth century, we find 
the spirit of Jehan de Saintré prevalent in Italy. The word donzello, 
derived from the Latin domicel/us, I have translated squire, because 
the donzel was a youth of gentle birth awaiting knighthood. 


This morn a young squire shall be made a knight; 
Whereof he fain would be right worthy found, 
And therefore pledgeth lands and castles round 
To furnish all that fits a man of might. 

Meat, bread, and wine he gives to many a wight; 
Capons and pheasants on his board abound, 
Where serving men and pages march around ; 
Choice chambers, torches, and wax candle light. 

Barbed steeds, a multitude, are in his thought, 
Mailed men at arms and noble company, 
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Spears, pennants, housing cloths, bells richly wrought. 
Musicians following with great barony 

And jesters through the land his state have brought, 

With dames and damsels whereso rideth he. 


The subject having thus been introduced, Folgore treats the cere- 
monies of investiture by an allegorical method, which is quite con- 
sistent with his own preference of images to ideas. Each of the four 
following sonnets presentsa picture to the mind, admirably fitted for 
artistic handling. We may imagine them to ourselves wrought in 
arras for a sumptuous chamber. The first treats of the bath, in 
which as we have seen already from Sacchetti’s note, the aspirant 
after knighthood puts aside all vice, and consecrates himself anew. 
Prodezza, or Prowess, must behold him nude from head to foot, in 
order to assure herself that the neophyte bears no blemish; and this 
inspection is an allegory of internal wholeness. 


Lo Prowess, who despoileth him straightway, 
And saith: ‘Friend, now beseems it thee to strip ; 
For I will see men naked, thigh and hip, 
And thou my will must know and eke obey ; 
And leave what was thy wont until this day, 
And for new toil, new sweat, thy strength equip ; 
This do, and thou shalt join my fellowship, 
If of fair deeds thou tire not nor cry nay.’ 
And when she sees his comely body bare, 
Forthwith within her arms she him doth take, 
And saith: ‘ These limbs thou yieldest to my prayer ; 
I do accept thee, and this gift thee make, 
So that thy deeds may shine for ever fair, 
My lips shall never more thy praise forsake.’ 


After courage, the next virtue of the knightly character is gentle- 
ness or modesty, called by the Italians humility. It is this quality 
which makes a strong man pleasing to the world, and wins him 
favour. Folgore’s sonnet enables us to understand the motto of the 
great borromeo family, Humilitas, in Gothic letters underneath the 
coronet upon their princely palace fronts. 


4 

Humility to him doth gently go, 
And saith: ‘I would in no wise weary thee; 
Yet must I cleanse and wash thee thoroughly, 
And I will make thee whiter than the snow. 

Hear what I tell thee in few words, for so 
Fain am I of thy heart to hold the key ; 
Now must thou sail henceforward after me ; 
And I will guide thee as myself do go. 

But one thing would I have thee straightway leaye ; 
Well knowest thou mine enemy is pride; 
Let her no more unto thy spirit cleave: 

So leal a friend with thee will I abide 
That favour from all folk thou shalt receive ; 
This grace hath he who keepeth on my side.’ 
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The novice has now bathed, approved himself to the searching eyes 
of Prowess, and been accepted by Humility. After the bath, it was 
customary for him to spend a night in vigil; and this among the 
Teutons should have taken place in church, alone before the altar. 
But the Italian poet, after his custom, gives a suave turn to the 
severe discipline. His donzel passes the night in bed, attended by 
Discretion, or the virtue of reflection. She provides fair entertain- 
ment for the hours of vigil, and leaves him at the morning with 
good counsel. It is not for nothing that he seeks knighthood, and 
it behoves him to be careful of his goings. The three last lines of 
the sonnet are the gravest of the series, showing that something of 
true chivalrous feeling survived even among the Cavalieri di Corredo 
of Tuscany. 


Then did Discretion to the squire draw near, 
And drieth him with a fair cloth and clean, 
And straightway putteth him the sheets between, 
Silk, linen, counterpane, and minevere. 
Think now of this! Until the day was clear, 
With songs and music and delight the queen, 
And with new knights, fair fellows well-beseen, 
To make him perfect, gave him goodly cheer. 
Then saith she: ‘ Rise forthwith, for now ’tis due, 
Thou should’st be born into the world again ; 
Keep well the order thou dost take in view.’ 
Unfathomable thoughts with him remain 
Of that great bond he may no more eschew, 
Nor can he say, ‘ I’ll hide me from this chain.’ 


The vigil is over. The mind of the novice is prepared for his new 
duties. The morning of his reception into chivalry has arrived. It is, 
therefore, fitting that grave thoughts should be abandoned ; and see- 
ing that not only prowess, humility, and discretion are the virtues of 
a knight, but that he should also be blithe and debonnair, Gladness 
comes to raise him from his bed and equip him for the ceremony of 
institution. 


Comes Blithesomeness with mirth and merriment, 

All decked in flowers she seemeth a rose-tree ; 

Of linen, silk, cloth, fur, now beareth she 

To the new knight a rich habiliment ; 
Head-gear and cap and garland flower-besprent, 

So brave they were May-bloom he seemed to be ; 

With such a rout, so many and such glee, 

That the floor shook. Then to her work she went; 
And stood him on his feet in hose and shoon; 

And purse and gilded girdle neath the fur 

That drapes his goodly limbs, she buckles on ; 
Then bids the singers and sweet music stir, 

And showeth him to ladies for a boon 

And all who in that following went with her. 


At this point the poem is abruptly broken. The MS. from 
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which these sonnets are taken states they are a fragment. Had the 
remaining twelve been preserved to us, we should probably have 
possessed a series of pictures in which the procession to church would 
have been portrayed, the investiture with the sword, the accolade, 
the buckling on of the spurs, and the concluding sports and ban- 
quets. It is very much to be regretted that so interesting, so 
beautiful, and so unique a monument of Italian chivalry survives 
thus mutilated. But students of art have to arm themselves con- 
tinually with patience, repressing the sad thoughts engendered in 
them by the spectacle of time’s unconscious injuries. 

It is certain that Folgore would have written at least one sonnet 
on the quality of courtesy, which in that age, as we have learned 
from Matteo Villani, identified itself in the Italian mind with 
liberality. This identification marks a certain degradation of the 
chivalrous ideal, which is characteristic of Italian manners. One of 
Folgore’s miscellaneous sonnets shows how sorely he felt the disap- 
pearance of this quality from the midst of a society bent daily more 
and more upon material aims. It reminds us of the lamentable out- 
cries uttered by the later poets of the fourteenth century, Sacchetti, 
Boccaccio, Uberti, and others of less fame, over the decline of their 


age. 


Courtesy ! Courtesy! Courtesy! I call: 
But from no quarter comes there a reply. 
They who should show her, hide her; wherefore I 
And whoso needs her, ill must us befall. 

Greed with his hook hath ta’en men one and all, 
And murdered every grace that dumb doth lie : 
Whence, if I grieve, I know the reason why ; 
From you, great men, to God I make my call: 

For you my mother Courtesy have cast 
So low beneath your feet she there must bleed ; 
Your gold remains, but you’re not made to last: 

Of Eve and Adam we are all the seed : 

Able to give and spend, you hold wealth fast : 
Ill is the nature that rears such a breed ! 


Folgore was not only a poet of occasion and compliment, but a 
political writer, who fully entertained the bitter feeling of the 
Guelphs against their Ghibelline opponents. 

Two of his sonnets addressed to the Guelphs have been translated 
by Mr. Rossetti. In order to complete the list I have made free 
versions of two in which he criticised the weakness of his own 


friends. The first is addressed, in the insolent impiety of rage, to 
God :— 


I praise thee not, O God, nor give thee glory, 
Nor yield thee any thanks, nor bow the knee, 
Nor pay thee service ; for this irketh me 
More than the souls to stand in purgatory; 
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Since thou hast made us Guelphs a jest and story 
Unto the Ghibellines for all to see: 
And if Uguccion claimed tax of thee; 
Thouw’dst pay it without interrogatory. 
Ah, well I wot they know thee! and have stolen 
St. Martin from thee, Altopascio, 
St. Michael, and the treasure thou hast lost ; 
And thou that rotten rabble so hast swollen 
That pride now counts for tribute ; even so 
Thow’ st made their heart stone-hard to thine own cost. 


About the meaning of some lines in this sonnet I am not clear. But 
the feeling and the general drift of it are manifest. The second is 
a satire on the feebleness and effeminacy of the Pisans. 


Ye are more silky-sleek than ermines are, 
Ye Pisan counts, knights, damozels, and squires, 
Who think by combing out your hair like wires 
To drive the men of Florence from their car. 
Ye make the Ghibellines free near and far, 
Here, there, in cities, castles, buts, and byres, 
Seeing how gallant in your brave attires, 
How bold you look, true paladins of war. 
Stout-hearted are ye as a hare in chase, 
To meet the sails of Genoa on the sea; 
And men of Lucca never saw your face. 
Dogs with a bone for courtesy are ye : 
Could Folgore but gain a special grace, 
He’d have you banded ’gainst all men that be. 


Among the sonnets. not translated by Mr. Rossetti two by Folgore 
remain, which may be classified with the not least considerable con- 
tributions to Italian gnomic poetry in an age when literature easily 
assumed a didactic tone. The first has for its subject the importance 
of discernment and discrimination. It is written on the wisdom of 
what the ancient Greeks called Kazpos in all human conduct. 


Dear friend, not every herb puts forth a flower; 
Nor every flower that blossoms fruit doth bear ; 
Nor hath each spoken word a virtue rare ; 
Nor every stone in earth its healing power: 
This thing is good when mellow, that when sour ; 
One seems to grieve, within doth rest from care ; 
Not every torch is brave that flaunts in air ; 
There is what dead doth seem, yet flame doth shower. 
Wherefore it ill behoveth a wise man 
His truss of every grass that grows to bind, 
Or pile his back with every stone he can, 
Or counsel from each word to seek to find, 
Or take his walks abroad with Dick and Dan: 
Not without cause I’m moved to speak my mind. 


The second condemns those men of light impulse who, as Dante 
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put it, discoursing on the same theme, “ subject reason to inclina- 
tion.” 


What time desire hath o’er the soul such sway 
That reason finds nor place nor puissance here, 
Men oft do laugh at what should claim a tear, 
And over grievous dole are seeming gay. 
He sure would travel far from sense astray 
Who should take frigid ice for fire; and near 
Unto this plight are those who make glad cheer 
For what should rather cause their soul dismay. 
But more at heart might he feel heavy pain 
Who made his reason subject to mere will, 
And followed wandering impulse without rein ; 
Seeing no lordship is so rich as still 
One’s upright self unswerving to sustain, 
To follow worth, to flee things vain and ill. 


The sonnets translated by me in this article, taken together with 
those already published by Mr. Rossetti, put the English reader in 
possession of all that passes for the work of Folgore da San 
Gemignano. 


J. A. Symonps. 


(1) The line in Dante runs: 


*‘ Che la ragion sommetiono al talento.” 
In Folgore’s sonnet we read : 


“Chi sommette rason a volontade.’’ 


On the supposition that Folgore wrote in the second decade of the fourteenth century, 


it is not impossible that he may have had knowledge of this line from the fifth canto of 
the Inferno. 

















THE ANTI-JEWISH AGITATION IN GERMANY. 


Tue real character of the anti-Jewish agitation which is at present 
occupying the attention of the inhabitants of Germany is little 
known in this country. The daily press has described some of its 
incidents, and the weekly papers have moralised over them. In the 
pages of the Contemporary Review and of the Nineteenth Century 
strongly-worded statements and arguments on both sides have 
proved how difficult it is to treat a matter like the one under discus- 
sion sine ira et studio. It has not, however, been attempted to give 
a systematic answer to the following questions :— 

1. Against whom is the movement directed, and what classes and 
parties are taking part in it ? 

2. What faults are the Jews accused of ? 

3. In what manner is their influence alleged to have been detri- 
mental to the political, economical, and social life of Germany ? 

4. What are the practical measures proposed by the agitators ? 

5. In what spirit is the agitation met by the Jews, and what 
are the answers they give to the accusations directed against them ? 

I have endeavoured to examine these questions by a careful 
perusal of a great part of the numerous pamphlets which have 
appeared on the subject, and I venture to put the result before the 
readers of this Review, because I trust that the material thus gained 
will help them to form a correct judgment. I shall confine myself to 
the literary part of the agitation, because its voice has a more articu- 
late sound from the pages of printed books than from the hustings. 

I. The first question introduces us at once to one of the great 
difficulties of the subject. The word “Jew” has two different mean- 
ings. In one sense, it is applied to those who belong to the Jewish 
religious community ; and, in another sense, it designates all mem- 
bers of the Jewish race. The present agitation is mainly directed 
against the Jewish race ; but this fact is often forgotten in the heat 
of debate, sometimes for the sake of employing arguments which 
would otherwise not be applicable, sometimes because it is difficult to 
free the word “ Jew” from the religious associations which one is in 
the habit of connecting with it. There are large numbers of Jews 
who have either joined Christian churches or ceased to belong to any 
religious sect; and amongst those who are still nominally members 
of the synagogue a great many abstain altogether from taking any 
part in its services. To any one who has only cast a superficial 
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glance at the anti-Jewish pamphlets, it must be evident that these 
classes are undoubtedly included in the indictment. The society 
which has been formed to foster the agitation calls itself the Anti- 
Semitic League, partly because there is a sound of learning in the 
word, and partly to make it clear that the race, and not merely the 
religion, has aroused its animosity. To designate the Jews and their 
enemies respectively by the words “Semites”’ and “ anti-Semites ” 
is inaccurate, and objectionable for many reasons. I shall, there- 
fore, speak of “ Jews” and “anti-Jews (I do not see why this word 
| is not as good as the word “anti-Semite”) and shall always apply 
the word “ Jew” in its wider sense. 

The classes which have joined the movement differ widely in their 
political and religious opinions, and it is not uninteresting to notice 
the conciliatory tone in which those who were formerly regarded as 
implacable antagonists speak of each other. An ultra-Conservative 
writer, Marr (whose pen has been very prolific on the anti-Jewish 
side), devotes a whole pamphlet to the demonstration of the fact that 
the social democrats, whom he calls “red mice,” are in every way to 
be preferred to the Jewish “golden rats.” Dr, Dihring, whose 
bitter hatred against all established forms of religion is well known, 
speaks in a tone of patronising kindness of Christianity. Even Von 
Treitschke forgets that the most zealous advocates of the cause which 
he defends are the representatives of anti-national tendencies—Par- 
ticularists and Ultramontanes. 

II. However divided these classes are—however contradictory in 
their arguments and their objects—there is one proposition on which 
they are all agreed: “Things in Germany are unsatisfactory, and 
the Jews are the cause of it.” To those who reply that there are 
Jews in all European countries, the answer is given, that the pro- 
portion of Jewish inhabitants is much greater in Germany than 
elsewhere ; that the political and social influence of the obnoxious 
race is much more extended in Germany; and, finally, with refer- 
ence to France and England, that the German Jews are more 
disagreeable than the Jewish inhabitants of these countries. With 
regard to the first point, the figures given by Professor von Treitschke 
are the following :—Jews in Germany, 512,000; in France, 45,000; 
in Great Britain, 45,000; in Italy, 40,000; in Spain, 6,000. (These 
figures naturally only include the members of Jewish religious 
communities.) To justify the third point, he maintains that the Jews 
living in the western parts of Europe are the descendants of the 
Spanish branch of the Hebrew race, who can look back on ante- 
cedents comparatively proud, while the German-Polish Jews are 
“marked with the scars of a thousand years of Christian tyranny.” 
This fact has been disputed, and, indeed, it is highly improbable 
that, with the migratory habits which characterize all Jews, there 
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can be special localities assigned to one or the other branch. There 
must also have been a great many intermarriages, and pure Spanish 
Jews are, therefore, no doubt, comparatively rare. 

The Jews, it is alleged, are notoriously conceited and vain. “A 
dangerous spirit of self-glorification has recently come over Jewish 
circles,” says Von Treitschke. Stécker complains that both orthodox 
and reformed Jews boast that they are the propagators of the highest 
religious and moral ideas, and after quoting some passages bearing out 
his assertions, concludes with the appeal: “A little more modesty.” 

The second count in the indictment against the Jews is their 
irreligion. Von Treitschke speaks of “the frivolous and unbelieving 
circles of Judaism.” According to Stocker they have eradicated the 
Christian faith of the Germans as much as their national feeling. 
“Their creed stands on the empty page between the Old and the 
New Testament.” Diihring, who is himself the apostle of a purely 
negative creed, cannot consistently chime in here. He, on the con- 
trary, finds fault with “the tenacity with which the inherited religious 
manner of viewing things is rooted in the Jewish mind,” and states on 
another page of his pamphlet, ‘Even to-day the Jew does not care 
for real philosophy. His religion is sufficient for him, even when he 
fancies himself a free and enlightened thinker.” 

A third grievance, which runs through most of the pamphlets, 
is the feeling of opposition against other nations and against 
Christianity, which is alleged to be a characteristic feature of the 
Jewish mind. Treitschke refers to Tacitus, who ascribes to the race 
the odium generis humani, and, when an opponent reminds him 
that the passage quoted speaks of the Christians, he replies that the 
Christians to whom Tacitus alludes were all members of the Jewish 
race. Stocker pretends to be too impartial to make much of the 
intolerance of the Talmud (though the workmen whom he addresses 
knew probably nothing of it until he told them). ‘The official 
hatred,” these are his words, “has ceased, but in the Jewish press 
there breathes a spirit of hatred against everything that is Christian 
which deserves our deepest abhorrence.” The orthodox Court 
chaplain desires the Jews to be “a little more tolerant.” Dihring 
speaks much in the same strain. ‘The Jews have evidently been 
the most intolerant race on the face of the earth, and the most 
intolerant race they are still, though they cover themselves with ever 
so thick a varnish implying the contrary. This is true not only with 
reference to their religion, but in everything. When they talk of 
tolerance they only want to be tolerated themselves. Such tolerance 
means essentially their own dominion, and it contains the germ of 
oppression and hostility against others.” 

About these three points most anti-Jewish writers are agreed, 
but Dihring gives a most exhaustive catalogue of other sins; 
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servility, self-seeking, sensuality, abhorrence of honest work, are 
prominent amongst them. “Their innermost disposition, connected 
with the essence of their being, their exquisite selfishness, has ever 
led them and will ever lead them to modes of earning their liveli- 
hood, for which greed is a more desirable faculty than conscience.” 
III. “In the art of human sociability and co-operation,” says 
Dihring, “the Jews have always been dunces and destroyers. In 
Palestine they had no other means of getting on with each other 
than the adoption of the theocratic form of Government, which of 
all forms of Government is the silliest and worst.” Their nomad 
habits are a permanent characteristic and show how with them the 
tendency to disruption is ever stronger than the cohesive force. That 
faith between man and man which amongst Germanic nations has 
found expressions in the feudal tic, is non-existent amongst Jews. 
The treason of Judas against Christ is not an accident merely 
attributable to the depravation of an individual. The Jews have been 
treacherous not only to other nations but also amongst themselves. 
What keeps them together is the meanest selfishness, and where the 
silver coins bid treason, there treason appears. “They are the repre- 
sentatives, par excellence, of anarchy and social incapacity. The 
hatred of the human race has made them preach the war of class 
against ciass. Already the Jew Ricardo has said that one class 
earns its gains at the cost of another, and Lassalle and Marx have 
preached the same doctrine in more violent forms.” 

As some instances of the tendency of the Jews to make the legisla- 
tion of the countries which they inhabit secure their own ends, 
Dihring mentions the following :—During the time when the legal 
career was still forbidden to Jews, the only liberal profession open to 
them was the medical one. The Jewish doctors, always eager for 
their private gain, introduced compulsory vaccination, in order to 
create an artificial demand for medical aid. Again, in the recent 
legislation which introduced a uniform system of judicature through- 
out Germany, the Jews knew how to bring about changes beneficial 
to themselves. As at the present momenta great many Jews are 
members of the bar, the intervention of mann was made com- 
pulsory in all proceedings before the higher courts, the object being, 
according to Diihring, to bring money into Jewish pockets. 
Dihring cannot deny that the Jews mostly belong to the Liberal 
parties, but this again is due to mere selfishness. ‘ Liberal ideas to 
the Jew are only business tricks.” Hven parties sound in themselves 
are corrupted as soon as the Jews influence them. The Fortschritts- 
partei and the party of the Social Democrats have been ruined by 
the Jews, and the National Liberal party is a conspicuous example 
of the fact that Jewish influence and decay are convertible terms. 

The views of Diihring have been given apart from those of other 
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writers because he occupies a standpoint of his own. Most other 
pamphlets are agreed on the subject of the political influence of the 
Jews, and their statements on this point deserve attention because 
they give to a great extent a clue to the chief causes of the agitation. 
In order to bring about the unity of Germany and afterwards to con- 
solidate the institutions of the new empire, it was necessary to over- 
come the particularistic tendencies of the single States, Prussia 
included. Bismarck saw very well that this could only be accom- 
plished with the aid of the Liberal parties. On the other hand, a 
great many Liberals who had witnessed the success of Bismarck’s 
foreign policy were anxious to be reconciled to him. ‘Thus the so- 
called National Liberal party was formed. Its numbers helped to 
establish the supremacy of the empire and they lent their assistance 
in the war against the Ultramontanes. Their position was, however, 
a false one, as their support of Bismarck and their Liberal tendencies 
could not be reconciled for a long time. As soon as they were not 
wanted any more by the Chancellor their whole raison d’étre dis- 
appeared. A great many measures in the direction of progress are, 
however, due to their efforts. The judicature acts referred to above, 
the introduction of a uniform currency throughout Germany, the 
establishment of an Imperial Bank, the preparations for a German 
civil code (which is not as yet completed), the infusion of a more 
liberal spirit into the administration of primary schools, &c. It is 
natural that so many changes gave offence to several classes of the 
population, and the fact that one of the leaders of the National Liberal 
party, Lasker, and a great many of its numbers were Jews, was a 
brilliant opportunity for the reactionary parties. For many reasons 
there is now a deep discontent prevailing in Germany; the Jews 
were represented to have caused the evils which have produced this 
discontent, for as the Jews had taken an active part in introducing 
the obnoxious changes, the Conservative plan was to discredit these 
changes by discrediting the Jews. 

All parties which during the semi-Liberal interregnum have suffered 
receive most considerate treatment in the anti-Jewish pamphlets. 
The Ultramontanes are in special favour, but even the Social Demo- 
crats, as I have mentioned before, get some coaxing. One pamphlet 
called Neu-Paldstina oder das verjudete Deutschland von einem Konser- 
vativen, contains the following passage :—“ The just demands of the 
Social Democrats will be considered much sooner by a strong 
Christian Germanic Conservative Government than by a modern 
Liberal one,” and similar statements are abundant. 

If the Jews have managed to govern the German people for so 
long, this is greatly due to their influence in the press. ‘Treitschke 
is very eloquent on this subject :—‘ For ten years public opinion in 
a great many German towns was made chiefly by the Jews. . . . The 
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present inanity of the press is the necessary reaction against this 
unnatural state of things ; the ordinary householder will not be dis- 
suaded from the belief that the Jews write all newspapers, and for 
this reason he will not believe any of them.” The above-quoted 
Marr in another pamphlet, bearing the title Oeffnet die Augen, Ihr 
deutschen Zeitungsieser, confines his attention to the same point. The 
love of petty scandal and gossip, the attention given to sensational 
police reports, demoralising the readers and hurting the feelings of 
prisoners, the alacrity with which ambiguous advertisements are 
inserted—all these failings of the German press are ascribed to 
Jewish influence. 

It is also said that the numerous Jews who are admitted to public 
offices threaten to destroy the honourable traditions of the Prussian 
civil service. It is alleged, not only by irresponsible pamphleteers 
but also by thoughtful and unprejudiced persons, that the Jewish 
judges and Government officials are incapable of the self-denying 
devotion to the State, which has for generations been the pride of the 
Prussian bureaucracy. 

To understand the accusations which are made against the Jews 
with respect to their influence on the economical life of the German 
nation, a few preliminary explanations are necessary. Germany, like 
most European countries, has for some time passed through a period 
of commercial and industrial depression, which has brought on much 
misery and discontent. Immediately after the payment of the 
French war indemnity enormous sums of money were deposited 
with German bankers, and a superabundance of capital seeking 
employment resulted from this state of things. All sorts of new 
enterprises were entered upon, the nation was seized with a fever of 
speculation. Government officials, university professors, members of 
the learned professions—everybody embarked in commercial ventures. 
After a very few years the day of reckoning, the “Krach” as the 
Germans call it, came, and its effects are felt up to the present day. 
A succession of bad harvests, coupled with the enormous increase in 
the production of American grain, added to the general depression 
by impoverishing the agricultural classes. At the same time a great 
many of the promoters of the bubble enterprises referred to, who had 
“ unloaded” at the proper moment, have acquired great wealth, and 
it is not surprising that a discontented people noticing large fortunes 
by the side of the universal wreck should imagine that the few have 
robbed the many, or, as they put it, because a great portion of the 
successful few were Jews, that the Jews have robbed the Christians. 
As it happened, the legislative changes referred to above and aiming 
at reforms as to banking and commerce were introduced at the same 
time, and the post hoc, ergo propter hoc argument was success- 
fully used by those whose interests or likings were assailed by the 
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new measures; to represent them as merely serving the interests of 
the Jews was in this instance still easier than in the case of purely 
political enactments. The law on joint-stock companies which made 
their formation independent of the sanction of the Government is 
said to have been passed for the purpose of promoting swindling con- 
cerns with greater ease. The introduction of a gold currency (which 
is a great grievance among German Conservatives) is alleged to have 
been due to the influence of those who wanted to gain by the sale of 
the disused silver. Even the foundation of the German Imperial 
Bank, according to the anti-Jewish agitators, had no other object 
than to give Jewish shareholders privileges at the cost of the German 
public. A pamphlet, Die sogenannte Deutsche ‘“ Reichsbank,” eine 
privilegirte Actien-Gesellschaft von und fiir Juden, which appeared 
already in 1877, devotes 116 pages to the demonstration of the last- 
named proposition. 

A more serious accusation against the Jews is made when their 
doings in the agricultural districts are complained of. It is stated 
on good authority that the rural population in a great many districts 
of Prussia is entirely in the hands of the village Jews, who force 
their credit on the peasants in order to get mortgages on their land 
and ultimately to drive them from it. 

It is said that the social influence of wealth has within the last 
twenty years become much greater, and that this fact has helped to 
give the Jews an undue prominence, They can outbid their poorer 
neighbours and obtain the best of everything. They possess the 
golden key which opens all doors, and flourish it in the presence of 
those whoare less fortunate. They have introduced habits of luxury 
and display, where frugal simplicity was the rule. Complaints like 
these are numerous, and may be heard everywhere, but other facts 
are also found fault with which hardly seem to deserve censure ; for 
instance, the constant presence of large numbers of Jews in theatres 
and in concert-rooms, and the excessive proportion of Jewish pupils 
in the higher schools; this part of the subject, however, is hardly 
important enough to dwell upon it. 

There is one pamphlet which I have not as yet mentioned, which 
in its malignity and want of good faith even surpasses Diihring’s pro- 
duction. It is written by a Professor Lazar, and professes to give an 
account of the doings of the Jews from the days of their captivity in 
Egypt up to the present time. He believes that the evil influence 
of the Jews arises from a conscious design to inflict harm on the 
Gentiles, and describes their depravity with most revolting details. 
One of the facts which he asserts, though he does not attempt to 
substantiate the accusation, may be mentioned here as a proof how 
far anti-Jewish writers dare to go. He says that nine-tenths of the 
prostitutes in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and Budapest are Jewesses. 
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IV. I have now to speak of the practical measures which are 
proposed by the various writers who have taken part in the move- 
ment; it must not, however, be supposed, that the agitators would 
be satisfied if their demands were granted, nor is it possible to 
assume that their object in writing was only to produce a reform of 
Jewish habits or to promote one or two legislative enactments to 
check Jewish influence. They wanted to give vent to their feelings 
and to stir up the German mind, and they knew only too well that 
when passions are once aroused they do not calm down when this or 
that concession is granted. I make this remark especially with 
regard to Von Treitschke, who has given the weight of his well- 
earned reputation to the anti-Jewish cause. His candour may well 
be suspected when after the sneering allusion to trouser-selfing 
youths, after the sympathetic repetition of the pathetic cry, ‘‘ Die 
Juden sind unser Ungliick,” he quietly winds up with expressing 
‘the wish that the Jews may become true Germans.” If he meant 
this and nothing else, it would have been his duty to protest against 
the character which the movement has at present assumed: As 
he has not done so, he must be content to be judged from his deeds 
(for omissions in some cases are also deeds) as well as from his 
words. 

Stocker goes certainly a good deal further in his demands. I will 
give them in extenso, because they afford an excellent proof of my 
assertion, that one of the chief aims of the movement is the further- 
ance of anti-Liberal political objects. At first sight it would seem 
rather strange to see the following measures proposed after a diatribe 
against the Jews. The abolition of mortgages, the introduction of 
guilds, an alteration in the system of credit in order to deliver traders 
from the arbitrary power of capital, altered regulations with regard 
to Stock Exchange transactions and joint-stock companies, the 
reintroduction of a religious census, the limitation of the appoint- 
ment of Jewish judges to the number proportionate to the Jewish 
population, the removal of Jewish teachers from primary schools, 
“above all, the strengthening of the Christian Germanic spirit.” 

Diihring’s list of proposals is more elaborate and more systematic. 
Starting from the principle that toleration must not be extended to 
dangerous religions, he proposes asa first measure to strike out of 
the Jewish religious service anything that is anti-national (Vélker- 
widrig). If the Jews do not submit to this, their religion must be 
made to disappear. The number of public appointments held by 
Jews is to be proportionate to the total number of the population, 
and until the proper proportion is established, nobody is to be 
admitted to a public office who cannot prove that for three genera- 
tions his blood has been free from Jewish admixture. Any German 
is to have the right to refuse to have his case tried before a Jewish 
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judge; on the other hand judges are to be allowed to reject Jewish 
evidence. This is only intended as a “ provisional minimum. 

To reduce the preponderating influence of Jewish capital strong 
measures must be resorted to, as large principalities have been 
“mediatised,” the fortunes of wealthy Jews ought to be “ media- 
tised.” To begin with, all fortunes possessed by Jews and exceeding 
a certain limit are to be administered under official inspection ; but 
this is only to be a step towards their complete “ mediatisation.” 
The word has rather an ambiguous sound, but it does not shock men’s 
scruples as much as the more familiar expression “ confiscation.” 
Diihring wishes enactments like these to apply exclusively to the 
Jews, ‘‘ for if the general national legislation were to be arranged to 
meet the special requirements of Jewish nature, one would stamp 
upon it the character of a legislation for a nation of criminals.”’ 

No owner, mortgagee, editor, or contributor of a public journal is 
to be a Jew. No Jew is to be capable of holding real property or of 
exercising any rights on real property. Local authorities are to be 
at liberty to prevent Jews from settling within the limits of their 
jurisdiction. Jewish immigration into Germany is to be prohibited. 
The Jews are to pay taxes on a higher scale than other citizens. 
Except in Jewish schools, no Jew is to be allowed to teach in any 
educational establishment. Marriages between Jews and Germans 
are not to be prohibited by law; the natural feeling of disgust 
against such unions and the sense of national honour will, accord- 
ing to Dihring, suffice to prevent an increase in the number of 
matrimonial alliances of this nature. 

The measures I have named seem strong and numerous enough but 
they do not exhaust the list, for the opportunity to bring all sorts of 
schemes before the public, attention being once roused, has been 
amply made use of, and one is strongly reminded of those picture- 
dealers, who, when some well-known collection is sold, manage to put 
in some of their own unsold stock. To give one instance of a pro- 
posal, which no amount of ingenuity can connect with the Jewish 
question, I will mention the pet scheme of the author of “Neu 
Palastina,” who devotes several pages of his pamphlet to the recom- 
mendation of a Government scale for the prices of meat and bread. 

An objection may be raised against the manner in which I have 
reproduced the “ statement of claim’’ against the Jews, on the plea 
of my not having taken care to discriminate between the various 
classes of anti-Jewish writers. A great many Germans, while fully 
agreeing with the view that Jewish influence has been prejudicial 
to the national life of their country, feel an uncompromising repug- 
nance against the coarse invective, the libellous statements and the 
absurd proposals of their unwelcome allies, and they may think it 
unfair that I have made the anti-Jewish cause responsible for the 
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excesses of its low-bred adherents. Their objection would be just if 
I had attempted to write an article on the merits of the case. My 
aim is, however, a more modest one. I wish to describe the agitation 
as it exists, and to show the effect which pamphlets like those from 
which I have quoted must produce on the great body of readers who 
cannot check their statements, or discover their fallacies. The 
masses will receive everything indiscriminately, as I have summarised 
it indiscriminately, and the question how they will be affected is 
after all the most important one. The success of Marr and others is 
a sufficient proof of the fact, that the Noyos nTTwv has taken the lead 
in this agitation. The first edition of Diihring’s pamphlet appeared 
in November, 1880, the second in December, and as its author has 
been frequently inconvenienced by requests for his autograph, he 
has signed every copy of the second edition with his own hand. 

V. The accusations against the Jews have not been met by all of 
them in the same manner. Some wish to claim the distinctiveness of 
their race as a right, ascribing to it a special mission and superior 
powers. The article of Mr. Lucien Wolf in the Nineteenth Century 
is written in the spirit of this point of view, which in Germany seems 
to be shared by only one known writer, Professor Graetz. The 
majority of German Jews, however, think differently, and amongst 
those who explicitly repudiate the opinions expressed in this respect 
by Graetz, eminent members of the Jewish religious community like 
Dr. Joél, the Breslau rabbi, are to be found. M. Lazarus (who as 
joint-editor with G. Steinthal of the Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie 
is well known in this country) ina pamphlet “ Was heisst national ”’ 
enters into elaborate explanations on the various elements which con- 
stitute the idea of nationality, in which he maintains that the German 
Jews are as much an integral part of the German nation as any 
members of the various races which inhabit the German soil and 
speak the German language. 

Amongst the pamphlets against the agitation which have come 
under my notice, one written by Professor Harry Bresslau, in the 
form of g letter to Von Treitschke, is the most exhaustive, and I pro- 
pose to give a short summary of it, so that English readers may have 
an idea of the manner in which cultivated Jews in Germany look 
upon the movement. 

Dr. Bresslau begins with expressing his regret that a man like 
Treitschke should have joined allies so unworthy of him. After 
some preliminary remarks he explains that the movement is not a 
sudden instinctive rising of the German nation against foreign in- 
trusion, but has for some time been carefully fostered for political 
purposes. These attempts date from the year 1875, and their 
authors, up to the end of that year, belonged exclusively to the 
parties the members of which were commonly known under the 
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name of “ Reichsfeinde.” Some explanations follow about the posi- 
tion of the Jews in other countries, and the division of the Jewish 
race into the Spanish and Polish branches, to which I have alluded 
before. Dr. Bresslau then proceeds to criticize the following sentence 
of Treitschke. ‘ We do not wish after twenty centuries of German 
habits to see a period of German-Jewish mixed culture.” The purity 
of Germanic habits of thought and practice according to Dr. 
Bresslau is a pure fiction. ‘Three influences have moulded the life 
of the German nation: Germanenthum, Christianity, and classical 
antiquity ; and the close relation of the second and most powerful of 
these elements to Judaism should be as little forgotten by the proud 
rejector of a German-Jewish mixed culture, as the fact that nothing 
has had a more potent influence on the mental habits of the German 
people than the Old and the New Testament, which beyond all 
doubt are a product of Judaism.” 

As regards the wish addressed to the Jews that they are to become 
Germans and feel as Germans, Dr. Bresslau thoroughly shares it. If 
Von Treitschke wishes to assert that numerous and powerful circles 
amongst the German Jews consciously endeavour not to become 
Germans, he can only say that the statement is false. If it cannot 
be disputed that in the eastern parts of Prussia there are a number of 
Jews who have not as yet succeeded in becoming thorough Germans, 
the reason is obvious. ‘Only a century ago everything prevented 
the Jews from becoming Germans. The difference in religion, the 
intolerance of Christian and Jewish priests, above all the legislation 
which made them Pariahs, prevented every ray of German culture from 
penetrating into the dirty and despised localities in which the grace 
of territorial sovereigns allowed them a miserable and debased 
existence.” Is it to be wondered at that, under these circumstances, 
the process of amalgamation is slow? But ‘while the number of 
Jews, who in their manner and in their education are as yet un- 
touched by the influence of German culture, is daily diminishing, 
while I and my Jewish friends strive without ceasing by our example, 
by our influence, by our teaching, and by our practice to accelerate 
that process, you make yourself an associate of those who hamper 
our work and intensify the contrast which we have made it our life- 
task to remove.” 

Complaints against Jewish usurers and promoters are only too 
much justified, but the regulations which confined the energies of the 
race for centuries to trading have greatly contributed to this state of 

‘things, and usury and reckless financial mancuvres have not been 
the exclusive domain of the Jews. Professor Bresslau mentions the 
operations of Law in France, the South-Sea Bubble in England, and 
the tulip speculations in Holland. Above all, what have Jews who 
are not usurers and promoters to do with it ? 
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The alleged preponderance of the Jews in the press—or rather in 
the Liberal press—is more or less a myth. A number of Liberal 
and Liberal-Conservative papers have hardly any Jews on their 
staff, among them the National Zeitung, the Vossiche Zeitung, 
the Kolnische Zeitung, the <Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, the 
Schwibische Mercur, the Weser Zeitung, and several other lead- 
ing journals. That some newspapers which are managed by Jews 
are wanting in tact and fine feeling must be admitted, but are the 
Jews the only sinners in that respect ? 

Dr. Bresslau denies the assertion that the leaders of German 
thought are unanimous in a feeling of antipathy against the Jews. 
Some classes of the population have certainly found in them the 
scapegoats who are made responsible for the feeling of dissatisfaction 
which for various causes prevails in Germany. The Conservatives 
consider them the authors of the Liberal measures which they dislike, 
the Ultramontanes believe them to be the originators of the 
“ Culturkampf.” Every misfortune and every evil is laid at their 
door: the corruption of the press, the economical crisis, the decay of 
musical art ; even the want of success which spiritualism meets with 
in Germany is attributed to Jewish intrigues. It is only the con- 
summation of all this when Von Treitschke summarises the cries of 
so many voices in the pregnant sentence: ‘The Jews are our mis- 
fortune.” 

There are numerous members of the Hebrew race who neither 
dwell in the palaces of successful speculators nor in the dingy habita- 
tions of old clothes dealers. They are little known to the rest of the 
population, because, on account of the prejudice of race, they are 
excluded from social intercourse. They lead a quiet, laborious, and 
simple life. ‘If,’ concludes Dr. Bresslau, ‘it were possible to 
define the term ‘Jew’ from the attributes of this middle class, with- 
out being influenced by the exceptions above and below, the so-called 
Jewish question would, according to my opinion, be brought con- 
siderably nearer to a solution.” 

In the pther pamphlets directed againgst the anti-Jewish agitation 
there is little requiring special attention. One of them has been 
written by the famous Kantian philosopher, H. Cohen, but, unfortu- 
nately, I have not been able to get it. Eminent Germans, who are 
not Jews, have also made their voices heard on the side of the attacked 
race, and the honoured names of Virchow and Mommsen are to be 
found amongst them. 

I cannot conclude without referring to a few points which require 
some further explanation. There is a good deal said of the religious 
conceit of the Jews, and on the other hand they are accused of anti- 
religious tendencies. This is one of the many uses to which the 
ambiguity of the word “Jew” has been put. The numerous Jews 
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who have joined other religious communities, or at least have not 
retained their inherited faith, cannot be made responsible for the 
belief in the superiority of the Jewish religion expressed by orthodox 
Jews. Again, the latter have a right to repudiate the charge of 
irreligion. Moreover, the adherents of dogmatic religion in any shape 
must be patient, if members of other sects are as satisfied of their 
own superiority as they are of theirs. Irreligion is a word which 
has a good many different meanings, but if it be taken in the sense 
in which most of the anti-Jewish writers use it, I admit that a good 
many Jews must plead guilty, though it would not be difficult to 
show that the writers who in Germany have done most to shake the 
established religious dogmas cannot be included amongst the mem- 
bers of the Jewish race. I will mention Schopenhauer, Eduard von 
Hartmann, Strauss, Biichner, and Carl Vogt. On the other hand 
Christianised Jews, like Neander and Ewald, have been pillars of 
orthodoxy. This discussion is, however, a fruitless one, for it can be 
shown that Jews as such have no particular tendency in either 
direction, and the desirability of orthodox views is in itself a point 
on which opinions differ. 

It is generally overlooked in this controversy that inherited ten- 
dencies are only one element in the formation of a character. 
Granted that certain oriental peculiarities retain their hold on the 
descendants of the Jewish race, have they received nothing from 
the nations amongst which they lived? The German Jew of the 
present day is surrounded by German influences: German thought, 
German art, and German scenery are the chief elements which form 
his mind. The substance of his being must, under these circum- 
stances, be German, and it is false to speak of Jewish tendencies 
either in art, or in philosophy, or in politics. The Jews are found 
in all schools and in all parties, because the fact of their being Jews 
has no decisive influence. If the German Jews are mostly Liberals 
in politics, this is due to merely outward causes, and chiefly to the 
fact that amongst the classes which in Germany preponderate in the 
ranks of the Conservative parties, the agricultural, the military, and 
the official classes, the number of Jews is as yet a very small one. 
It is said that the Hebrew race is devoid of practical sense in politics 
and too much inclined to a priori methods and Utopian schemes. 
Marx and Lassalle are quoted as examples, but the Jews of the 
National Liberal party, which was essentially an opportunist party, 
are instances on the other side. 

I have tried to show that it is misleading to speak of Jewish 
intellectual tendencies ; if, however, the Hebrew influence on the 
social and economical life of Germany is considered, it must be 
remembered that in consequence of artificial legal arrangements 
some occupations have naturally become the province of the Jews. 
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They became dealers in money and precious metals, and in the 
villages they were the only representatives of commerce. As long 
as they were kept apart from the rest of the nations amongst 
which they lived no strong ties bound them to a particular country, 
and nomad habits resulted from it. The intercommunication with 
foreign lands, which was thus much easier for them, gave them 
commercial advantages not possessed by others in the same degree. 
As they were shut out from political life and from social intercourse 
with their neighbours, they had no ambition beyond success in their 
own particular line. The powers for accumulating wealth became 
stronger, as no other scope for their energies was left. It is false to 
say that they took to commerce because they abhor work. Those 
who have any experience of commercial life know that it requires as 
much honest hard work as any other pursuit. Most of the Jewish 
wealth was not acquired by gambling and reckless speculation, but 
by an energetic and ever wakeful watching of opportunities, and by 
an untiring use of them, coupled with habits of thrift and self-denial. 
That the nations amongst which the Jews lived have lost as much as 
they gained is an opinion too absurd to admit of discussion. 
Kuch ibr Gotter, gehért der Kaufmann, Giiter zu suchen, 
Geht er, doch an sein Schiff kniipfet das Gute sich an 

said the loftiest-minded of German poets. 

Monopolies are, however, apt to be abused, and the monopoly of 
wealth more than any other. The village usurers are a pest to the 
country, and every effort ought to be made to check their doings. 
The power of large capitalists has found an effective counterpoise im 
the formation of joint-stock companies, and the philippics of the 
anti-Jews against joint-stock enterprise are another proof of their 
wilful ignorance. The market rate of interest, which is the best 
measure for the power of capital, has decreased considerably within 
the last ten years. If Jews have taken part in the promotion of 
bubble schemes, a Jew, Lasker, was the first to expose them in the 
Prussian Chamber. 

The anti-Jewish writers are very loud in proclaiming themselves 
the guardians of the national cause. So far they have only created 
strife aud discontent, and tried to separate from the nation large 
bodies of men who, whatever their merits or demerits may be, can- 
not help being Germans. Isocrates, in his panegyric, when speak- 
ing of the beneficial effects of Athenian culture says, “Kai to tev 
“EXAjvev ovopa menoinne pyKeTe TOU yévous, aNAa THS 
dtavotas boxely civar Kat paddov “EAAnvas KadXeloda Tous THS 
macevoéws THS NpETepas Y TOds THS KoWHS ddoews petéxovtas.”’ To 
those who will teach the German nation that mind and feeling are 
better criteria of good citizenship than race, similar thanks will 
be due. Ernest ScHUSTER. 





























THE LAND LAWS. 


I apvorr the term Land Laws, since it has got into popular use, as 
signifying the laws affecting the holding and transfer of real 
property. 

“Reform of the Land Laws” has become a leading political 
question, and the advocacy of it a test of advanced Liberalism. I 


do not propose to inquire so much whether the Land Laws are: 


susceptible of improvement, as whether the improvements of which 
they are susceptible are of such a nature as to justify the adoption 
of the cry ‘‘ Reform of the Land Laws” as one of the leading political 
tenets of any party. 

For the purpose of justifying the adoption of Reform of the Land 
Laws as a party cry or a leading political question, it is not sufficient 
to show that those laws are susceptible of improvement in some 
matters, but that such improvements would remove important evils 
and be productive of great social benefit. Unquestionably the 
assumption that grave evils to society result from the present Land 
Laws, and that those evils might be removed by alteration of such 
laws, lies at the bottom of the popular agitation on the subject; and 
if it can be shown that any improvement of which the Land Laws 
are susceptible, short of measures equivalent to confiscation, will not 
have the effect of materially altering the distribution of land, it will 
probably be generally acknowledged that a general agitation for 
Reform of the Land Laws, of such a nature as to make it one of the 
leading questions of the day, is not merely mistaken but mis- 
chievous. 

The advocates of Reform of the Land Laws do not give much 
assistance towards an examination of the subject by any careful or 
accurate analysis of the evils that are seen in the working of the 
present laws, the particular laws from which those evils spring, or 
the laws which they would seek to substitute for those they would 
alter or repeal. It may, however, be taken that the evils com- 
plained of are substantially—Ist, the unequal division of land ; that 
is, that one man has a great deal of land, and others not only have 
no land, but cannot acquire any, though willing and able to pay for it; 
and, 2nd, that land is entailed, or settled, so as to prevent or impede 
its being sold, leased, or improved, and that thereby it is with- 
drawn from the free operation of the natural laws of supply and 
demand. 

In the first place, land is no doubt very unequally divided; but a 
very similar inequality of distribution exists as to other descriptions 
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of property, and it cannot be contended that the Land Laws are the 
cause of the inequality of the distribution of land, either directly or 
indirectly, by increasing the difficulty of acquiring it, unless it can 
be shown that they artificially cause such inequality or create such 
difficulty. I say nothing on the question whether the inequality of 
distribution of land is, or is not, an evil, but confine myself entirely 
to the inquiry whether it arises from the Land Laws or from some 
other causes. The propositions I propose to examine, therefore, 
are, that the Land Laws artificially cause an inequality in the dis- 
tribution of land, and artifically create difficulties in the acquisition 
of it or in the dealing with it. 

The branches of law that are popularly assigned as the subjects 
of complaint are those affecting inheritance, entail, settlement, and 
the transfer of land, and I propose to examine these in succession. 

I assume throughout, for the purposes of this paper, that it is 
conceded that private ownership of land is expedient, and that it is 
not to be interfered with. The expediency of land being held in 
common by larger or smaller bodies of men, or being acquired or 
distributed by the State, are fair subjects of discussion, but I do not 
propose in any way to deal with them here. I also assume that it 
is not proposed to enact the compulsory division of property, landed 
or otherwise, by a parent amongst his children, such as prevails in 
France. I should state also that I do not propose to deal with 
the Land Laws of Scotland or Ireland, but only with those of 
England. 

The law of inheritance, or, as it is commonly called, the law of 
primogeniture, coupled with the laws of entail, is generally supposed 
to be chargeable with most of the evil of the unequal distribution of 
land. When a great nobleman is the ostensible owner of a vast 
tract of country, it is assumed that this is due to the laws of primo- 
geniture and entail; and if it should be discovered, as it probably 
would be, that the nobleman’s estates are entailed upon his eldest 
son, the proposition would probably be regarded as clearly proved. 
It is necessary, however, in examining the subject, to deal with: the 
law of inheritance and that of entail separately. 

The law of primogeniture is simply, that in case a man dies who 
is the absolute owner—or, as lawyers say, the owner in fee simple— 
of real property, that is, land and all that is erected upon land, it 
would, in the absence of any will, go to his eldest son, subject, how- 
ever, to the right of his widow, if any, to dower—that is, to a third 
of the land for her life. 





This rule of law no doubt, pro tanto, works injustice; but all 
practising lawyers will, I think, concur in the statement that the 
cases of intestacy of land are very rare, and in the case of large 
estates may be said to be all but unknown, for large landed estates 
are mostly settled, and when an estate is settled the course of devo- 
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lution is prescribed by the settlement, and does not depend upon the 
will or the absence of a will of the last holder. That the number of 
persons affected by an injustice is small, is, however, no reason 
whatever why the injustice should continue to be done; and no 
reasonable objection can be raised to an enactment that freeholds 
capable of being devised shall, in case of intestacy, devolve upon the 
personal representative—that is, the executor or administrator—and 
be administered as if they were personal estate, which is precisely 
what would happen under the present state of the law if the land in 
question were held for any specified term of years whatever, even 
999 years, instead of for ever. If a man, through accident or 
neglect, dies without a will, and the State has to make a will for 
him, let that will be a just will. But the operation of this alteration 
in the law, though it might prevent injustice and heart-burning in a 
few cases, occurring almost exclusively in middle-class families, 
where the parent is unexpectedly removed by death, could not by 
possibility affect the general ‘distribution of landed property in 
any appreciable degree, and its effect in causing a greater sub- 
division of the ownership of agricultural land would be absolutely 
nothing. Let the law of primogeniture go by all means, but do not 
let us delude ourselves into believing that its absence would effect 
any great social and economic reform. 

In discussing this subject with an American lawyer, and pointing 
out to him what I have above stated, he replied to me that it might 
be true that the cases of intestacy of real estate were few, but that 
the fact of the law giving freehold land in the absence of a will to 
the eldest son, gave rise to a state of opinion that leads men in 
England to prefer their eldest sons as inheritors of their lands ; 
whereas in America, the law being different, the habits and feelings 
of men follow the law, and a testator who excluded all his children 
but one from benefiting by his landed property, would feel that he 
was as much outraging the public sense of right and justice as an 
English testator would do who left all his money to one of his 
children to the exclusion of the others. It is fair to state this 
argument for what it is worth, but it is impossible to suppose that 
an alteration of the law of primogeniture would induce our landed 
aristocracy voluntarily to break up their estates by sub-dividing 
them amongst their children ; and as to land and houses held by the 
middle class, the custom of preferring the eldest son to the other 
children does not, in fact, prevail, except to an exceedingly limited 
extent, and then mainly with a view of keeping in one hand what 
cannot be advantageously divided. A sum of money, however 
invested, generally admits of easy division into shares of precisely 
equal value, but land or houses do not, and if devised in shares must 
be either held and managed jointly by all those interested, or divided 
by valuation and allotment into shares as nearly equal as practicable, 
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rectifying inequalities by compensations, or else the whole must be 
sold and the proceeds divided. The first and second alternatives are 
found so inconvenient in practice that the third is usually adopted, 
so that in all well-drawn wills of real estate not intended to devolve 
in strict settlement, it is usual to commence by creating a trust for 
sale of all the real property, and then to deal with the proceeds. 

The principal indictment against the Land Laws, however, will 
probably be levelled against the “law of entail” and the “law of 
settlement,” and the idea most commonly entertained by the public 
is, that if these laws were abolished and land was left what is called 
“free,” that it would necessarily, and by the operation of natural 
laws, become more widely distributed, more readily leased, and more 
easily improved, and would ultimately become as marketable a com- 
modity as any other description of property, and that the result 
would be a considerable addition to the agricultural products of the 
country. 

It is popularly supposed that this process would be one not of 
creating restrictions upon freedom of disposition, but of removing 
restrictions which the present law imposes. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. 

First, as to entails. An entail is a provision in a will or settle- 
ment that an estate given to A B shall descend, not to what are 
called his heirs general, which would create a fee simple, over which 
he would have an absolute power of disposition, but to some more 
restricted class of heirs, as the heirs of his body, or the heirs male of 
his body. If an entail was uninterfered with, the estate, if limited 
to the heirs of the body, which is called tail general, would go to 
the eldest son and to the eldest son’s eldest son, and, failing any 
children of an eldest son, to the next eldest son and his eldest son, 
and his eldest son’s eldest son in the same way; and, failing any 
sons, to the daughters, and so on for ever. An estate limited to the 
heirs male of the body, which is called tail male, would go in a 
similar way, only that females and their progeny would be excluded. 
The popular notion is probably that an estate once impressed with 
an entail must devolve for ever in the prescribed course ; but that is 
not so. iuawyers long ago invented a practical remedy for this 
theoretical tying up of the land, and prior to 1833, by the con- 
trivance of proceedings in fictitious actions called fines and recoveries, 
a tenant in tail in possession could break the entail and convey his 
land absolutely to a purchaser, or could, if he pleased, vest it in 
himself, so that it would pass by his will to whomsoever he chose to 
devise it; and where an estate was held by a father for life, and 
would go to his son after his death as tenant in tail, the same effect 
might be produced by the father and son acting together. Since 
1833, when fines and recoveries were abolished, the same result can 
be attained by an ordinary conveyance enrolled in Chancery. 
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The law of entail has, as I have pointed out, a definite meaning ; 
but we also hear of the law of settlement. The only meaning that 
can be assigned to this expression is that it refers to that freedom 
which every man in England enjoys of disposing of his own property 
as he pleases ; and amongst other things, if he so pleases, of giving 
different interests in it to different persons successively, which is 
called settling it. 

Whatever positive law does as to settlements is, however, done in 
the direction of restraining this freedom, and that is at present done 
in two very important particulars. Therefore, when it is proposed 
to abolish the law of settlement, an entirely incorrect and misleading 
expression is used; what ought to be said is, that it is proposed 
further to restrict the freedom of settlement. A well-known states- 
man, in one of his recent speeches, selected what may be taken as a 
typical instance of the mode of settling land usual in the families 
of large English landed proprietors, namely, the case where the 
estate stands settled upon the ostensible proprietor for life, and after 
his death would devolve upon his eldest son as tenant in tail, and 
the son, being about to get married, joins his father in disentailing 
the estate in consideration of getting an immediate income for his 
life, and the estate is then resettled upon the father for life, subject 
to the agreed-upon allowance to the son, and after the father’s death, 
upon the son for life, and after his death upon his eldest son and 
other sons successively in tail male or tail general—that is to say, 
that the estate would go to the eldest grandson and the heirs of his 
body, or the heirs male of his body, as the case may be, and failing 
such heirs to the second grandson and the heir or heirs male of his 
body, and so on. This case was put as a case of a man making a 
settlement upon his grandchildren. It might be more correctly 
looked upon as a settlement made by the son upon his own children, 
as the estate'of the grandchildren is carved out of that of their father, 
not out of the life estate of their grandfather. 

The following points will at once be obvious in considering this 
case. 

In the first place, the law of entail does not preserve land from 
alienation for more than one generation, for what the father and son 
can do, the son and grandson can likewise do after the father’s death. 
Secondly, the power of the father would be just as great if his estate 
were his own in fee simple, in which case he might either make a 
similar settlement in his lifetime, or give his son an allowance during 
his own life and settle the estate by his will. Therefore the power 
of resettling the estate upon his son and his son’s children is no 
consequence of the estate being in settlement, but is an ordinary 
incident of ownership. 

The differences in law between the power of settling land and the 
power of settling money or other personal property are, that personal 
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property is supposed to be incapable of being held by one person for 
life and by another after him; and at the death of any absolute 
owner it devolves upon his personal representative—that is, his 
executor or administrator, and not upon his heir; it is, therefore, 
necessarily incapable of being limited to one set of heirs rather than 
another, and is consequently incapable of being impressed with an 
entail. 

Both these difficulties, however, are practically got over by con- 
trivances of lawyers; the first by vesting the property in a trustee 
upon trust for such persons as it is desired should enjoy it succes- 
sively ; and the second by directing the money or other personal 
property to be invested in land, and the land so purchased to be 
entailed. The money, whether, in fact, invested in land or not, is 
supposed to represent the land, and the beneficial interest passes to 
the heirs. Money in the funds or invested in shares or in any other 
investment may therefore be settled by a man upon his grand- 
children as effectually as land, and not only may be, but constantly 
is, so settled; not usually, however, to the extent of creating an 
entail by the fiction above described, but to the extent of limiting 
the beneficial ownership to one or more persons for life, and the 
absolute ownership to his or her children after his or her death. 

It is quite true that a merchant or tradesman or professional man, 
with the bulk of his property consisting of personal estate, usually 
divides his estate equally amongst his children, and gives the shares 
that his sons take by his will to them absolutely ; but as to his 
daughters’ shares, he just as frequently gives them only life 
interests, and settles them upon their children after their deaths— 
the object of course being to prevent the daughters’ fortune being 
spent by her husband, and to secure it as a provision for herself and 
for her children. 

There are, however, certain restrictions upon the power of settle- 
ment which apply as well to money as to land. These are two in 
number—namely, the law called the Rule against Perpetuities, and 
the Act of'39 and 40 Geo. III. c. 98, called the Thelusson Act, which 
last has no practical bearing on the present question. 

The rule against perpetuities provides that the absolute vesting of 
an estate in money or land shall not be suspended for more than a 
life or lives in being and twenty-one years afterwards; so that, 
though a man can settie an estate or a’sum of money by deed or will 
upon his son for life, and upon his son’s unborn son after him, he 
cannot create a succession of life estates in his successive descendants 
other than persons living at his own death. The next taker must 
take either an absolute estate if money, or, if land, an estate in fee 
simple or in fee tail. If land is settled in this way upon a man for 
life and upon his son as his heir in tail, the father and son can break 
the entail at any time after the son comes of age, and after the 
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father’s death the son has ordinarily the same power in his own 
hands. 

If, therefore, the law of entail were abolished, and the ownership 
of land were assimilated in every respect to the ownership of money, 
very nearly the same effects as are now produced by a family settle- 
ment of landed estate could be still brought about. The estate could 
by the introduction of trustees be limited to the father for life, and 
after him to such of his sons as he should appoint by deed or will, 
and, failing any appointment, to his eldest son surviving him and 
attaining twenty-one, or leaving issue living at his death. Other 
modifications might be suggested which would have the same 
practical effect as the present form of settlement, namely, the effect 
of vesting the estate in the father for life and in his eldest son after 
him, but so that after the eldest son came of age the father and 
eldest son could dispose of the fee simple of the estate, but so that 
the eldest son could not whilst his father lived make any effectual 
disposition of it without the father’s concurrence. 

It may, perhaps, be argued that if the tenure of land were abso- 
lutely assimilated to that of personal property, so that successive 
estates could only be created by vesting the property in trustees, the 
desired result of freeing the land from restrictions and making it 
marketable would be attained; but that is obviously not so, for, to 
say nothing of the inconvenience that would result, the freedom 
would be merely nominal. Trustees must act according to the terms 
of their trust, and though shares or money in the funds may be 
vested in trustees, if the trustees sold them without the consent of 
the parties whose consent was required by the terms of the trust, 
they would be liable. To vest property in trustees who have no 
personal interest in its development would probably be the most 
effectual mode of checking, not of promoting, its improvement. 

Nothing, therefore, would destroy the power of settling land but 
placing upon it restrictions that do not practically exist in the case 
of money or other personal property. 

To place restrictions on land that do not exist as to other property 
would make land an ineligible investment, and to create such restric- 
tions at all, whether as to land or money, would be to inflict grievous 
injustice and hardship by depriving those who had acquired property 
of the power of benefiting any one by it without giving the person 
benefited absolute ownership; for it would be necessary, if the 
restrictions were to be effectual, to go to the full extent of prohibit- 
ing the creation of successive estates, or, in other words, of life 
interests. 

Moderate politicians will scarcely go to the extent of advocating 
that land or house property should cease to be an investment, as 
available for all the purposes of providing for a family, as railway 
shares ; nor will they consent to any new restrictions on the owner- 
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ship or power of disposition of shares, money, or other personal 
property. 

It will no doubt be argued that land stands in a peculiar position 
—that it forms the corpus of the country itself, that the livelihood 
of the whole people is derived from it, and that it is just and right 
to place such restrictions on the right of modifying the ownership as 
will prevent the land from being utilised for agricultural and other 
purposes. The substantial soundness of this argument, if applicable, 
must no doubt be conceded ; but it is directed rather against what 
entails and settlements are supposed to be, than against what they 
in reality are. In this matter the interests not only of the imme- 
diate tenant for life but of his successors are substantially the same 
as those of the public. Provisions already exist for the object of 
securing that settled land may be utilised for various purposes and 
improved ; and if those provisions were somewhat extended, they 
would probably answer all the practical objects in view, and no landed 
proprietors would object to their being so extended. 

In the first place, landed proprietors are not sojblind to their own 
interests or the interests of their children, or so devoid of common 
sense, as to settle land so that it cannot be leased or even on occasion 
sold. In fact every well-drawn modern settlement or will contains 
very ample powers for sale and exchange of lands where desirable, 
and for granting farming, building, and mining leases. The usual 
powers of leasing are, to grant farming leases for twenty-one years, 
building leases for sixty, and mining leases for various terms; and 
these are inserted in every case where the property is of such a 
nature, or so situated, that building, farming, or mining leases are 
likely to be required. 

Even should this by inadvertence not have been done, recent 
statutes step in and to some extent remedy the defects. By the Act 
for the Abolition of Fines and Recoveries’ a tenant in tail in posses- 
sion may grant leases for twenty-one years at rack-rent ; and by the 
Act to Facilitate Leases and Sales of Settled Estates? a settled estate 
may under, certain circumstances be sold by leave of the Court of 
Chancery, if a sale is consistent with a due regard for the interests of 
all parties, and the money produced may amongst other things be 
applied to the redemption of the land-tax or other incumbrances, and 
the estate may with certain immaterial exceptions be leased by any 
tenant for life in possession for twenty-one years. By a still more 
recent Act called the Settled Estates Act, 1877,° settled land may be 
leased for agricultural purposes for twenty-one years, for mining for 
forty years, for a repairing lease for sixty years, and for a building 
lease for ninety-nine years; but the exercise of these powers re- 


quires the authority of the Chancery Division of the High Court. 
(1) 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 74. 


(2) 19 & 20 Vict. c. 120, sec. 11, amended by 37 & 38 Vict. c. 33. 
(3) 40 & 41 Vict. c. 18. 
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The powers given by these statutes might no doubt be advan- 
tageously extended, and such extensions were proposed to be made 
by a Bill introduced by Lord Cairns in the late Parliament, called 
the Settled Land Bill. By this Bill absolute power of sale is given 
to a tenant for life of settled land—the proceeds to be applied in dis- 
charge of incumbrances, or making improvements on the settled land, 
or in the purchase of other land to be settled in like manner, and in 
the meantime to be invested. 

In addition to this the Bill proposed to give the tenant for life 
powers to grant building leases for ninety-nine years, mining leases 
for sixty years, and other leases for twenty-one years, without the 
necessity for an application to the Court. 

Practically this Bill if passed into law, as it no doubt will sub- 
stantially be by the present Parliament, will remove all practical 
difficulties in so dealing with settled land as to enable its full mer- 
cantile value to be realised, whilst at the same time preserving the 
beneficial enjoyment of its rents or proceeds for those who are 
entitled to them. 

The amount and nature of the difficulties in dealing with settled 
land are, as I have attempted to show, less than they are popularly 
supposed to be; but there is no valid reason why the facilities for 
overriding injudicious settlements, which would be for the benefit of 
the beneficial owners as well as of the general public, should not be 
further extended as proposed by Lord Cairns’s Bill, only it is desirable 
to guard against expecting from the alteration any very large 
economic or social change. 

There is still another remedy popularly proposed for the assumed 
defects of the Land Laws, namely, “increased facilities for the 
transfer of land.” What is pointed at by this expression is, convert- 
ing the present system of transferring land into a system similar to 
that under which shares in a company or money in the funds are 
transferred, namely, by the title to land being registered, and the 
transfer made by an entry in the Register. This proposal has fre- 
quently been made and much discussed, and it would much exceed 
the limits of the present article to go into all the arguments on the 
question, and it would be outside of my present purpose to do so. 

In advocating this proposal, it is always assumed that there is a 
difficulty at present in transferring land to an extent which prevents 
it from being freely bought and sold. If that were so, however, the 
result would show itself in the price, and land would, owing to the 
expense of dealing with it, command a lower price in proportion than 
other investments offering an equally certain return. But in fact 
the very opposite is the truth. The income of landed property is 
more or less uncertain, and is subject to deductions for repairs, 
rates, &c., from which other investments—say railway debenture 
stock—are free; but agricultural land, notwithstanding, commands 
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a higher proportionate price than any of them. In what respect 
could any amount of increased facilities of transfer improve this con- 
dition? Again, when land is bought and sold, the transaction is 
most frequently carried on through an agent, and the brokerage or 
commission payable to such agent is not considered as any impedi- 
ment on the freedom of transfer, though in fact it frequently exceeds 
the whole of the legal expenses. 

The effect that “ increased facilities in the transfer of land” are 
supposed to be likely to produce is, however, not merely that land 
would be more cheaply bought, but that in consequence it would be 
more extensively bought, and ultimately more widely distributed. 
The more extensive subdivision of land which it is supposed would 
result would, it is assumed, facilitate and increase the application of 
an increased amount of labour, or capital, or both, to the cultivation 
of the land, and thereby increase the gross produce of the land. But 
all these suppositions depend upon the initial assumption that a 
decrease in the expense of purchasing and selling land would lead to 
its more extensive distribution—that is to say, that if it were easier 
and cheaper to buy and sell land, persons who now hold much land 
would sell their land, or part of it, and persons who now hold no 
land would buy land—and that the result would be, amongst other 
things, the creation of a peasant proprietary. 

But what are the facts as to the land market under the present 
system ? and what reason is there for supposing that these would be 
changed by the suggested alteration of the law? Is it the fact that 
large landed proprietors desire to sell their land, and farmers, 
peasants, or small capitalists desire to buy land, and that the carry- 
ing into effect of such transactions is prevented or hindered by any 
legal impediment? The fact is that the tendency of the land market 
is in precisely the opposite direction. The large landed proprietors 
desire not to sell the land they have got, but to buy more; and so 
far from owners of small sums of money desiring to lay it out in 
agricultural land, the owner of a small farm or a few fields desires 
to sell it to some neighbouring proprietor who will give him con- 
siderably more for it than would produce the same income if other- 
wise invested. The tendency of the land market has been, and is, 
for land to be purchased by large owners and sold by small owners ; 
and it would be as impracticable to get buyers to desire to sell, and 
sellers to desire to buy, by merely increasing the facilities for buying 
and selling, as it would be to induce water to flow up-hill by increas- 
ing the size of the pipes. In fact there has been in former times a 
peasant proprietary in England; the old English yeomanry and the 
Cumberland statesmen were holders of small farms, and they have 
been to a very large extent bought out, obviously for the reason 
that the money price of a small holding of land was worth more to 
the owner than the land itself. It is commonly assumed that most 
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large estates in land have arisen from the feudal times, and have been 
kept together by the remnants of the feudal laws; but if the title- 
deeds were investigated, it would be found that such estates were for 
the most part got together by a multitude of small purchases, and 
that the nucleus was perhaps formed by some successful country 
solicitor, or banker, who had special facilities for knowing what land 
was for sale, or by some city capitalist who wanted to convert his 
money into land. A large landed proprietor bearing an old historic 
name, writing to the Times under date of 4th December last, says : 
“‘T possess upwards of a hundred conveyances of land which has 
been sold to me, or my predecessors, in quantities of from half an 
acre to ten acres, because the owners could not cultivate to a profit.” 

It may be pointed out that if there is any advantage in the 
transfer of land} by entry in a register over the ordinary system, 
the system has existed since 1862, when a land registry was esta- 
blished under the Act brought in by Lord Westbury, and it now 
exists under the Land Transfer Act, 1875. 

The alleged defect in the system established by these Acts is that 
the real practical cheapness and utility of the system of transfer of 
land upon a register, in comparison with the system otherwise pre- 
vailing, has been left by the legislature to be tested in the natural 
way, namely, by the inclination of buyers and sellers of land to 
avail themselves of it. That they do not so avail themselves to any 
material extent is not considered to condemn the system, but to 
afford a reason for making its use compulsory. A more characteristic 
specimen of the tendency of modern thought on legal and economic 
questions to rely upon the accuracy of theoretic reasoning, and to 
reject the teachings of experience, could scarcely be given. 

There is another alteration in the Land Laws that is sometimes 
suggested as a beneficial reform, which is, the abolition of the 
power of distress for rent. It is argued that to give a special 
remedy for recovery of the rent of land which is not given for other 
debts is to give an undue preference to owners of land, and that 
such undue preference tends to prevent tenant cultivators from 
getting as much credit from tradespeople as they would otherwise 
obtain, and so practically restricts the amount of capital available 
for the cultivation of the land. 

It is, however, no valid reason against the power of distress for 
rent that no equally good remedy exists for the recovery of other 
debts. The law ought to give the best and most effectual remedy 
for the recovery of all debts that can be given under the circum- 
stances without risking the perpetration of some injustice, and 
practice has shown that the summary remedy of distress may safely 
be given for a debt for rent ; and it is obvious that such a remedy 
could not be given for the recovery of any ordinary debt without 
producing great mischief. That a better remedy exists for the 
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recovery of rent than of other debts is a good reason for improving 
the remedies for other debts if it can be safely done, but is in itself 
no reason whatever for diminishing the efficacy of the remedies for 
recovery of rent. 

The possession of the remedy of distress no doubt renders a debt 
for rent of more value than a debt for goods sold, and a smaller pro- 
portion of debts for rent is lost as irrecoverable than is the case as 
to goods sold. But the effect of bad debts upon a tradesman’s 
business is, that he has to increase the price of his goods, so that the 
extra profits arising from the transactions in which he gets paid 
will compensate him for his losses on the goods for which he is not 
paid. The same must be the case as to rent; and if the power of 
distress were withheld rents must of necessity rise; and this effect 
would be produced not merely as to agricultural land, but as to all 
houses, shops, and other buildings held at arent. The evil of such 
a result would probably far exceed any benefit that could possibly 
result from farmers getting increased credit. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing remarks, not to discourage 
the removal of real evils in the Land Laws or the adoption of real 
improvements, but to reduce the question of Land Law Reform to its 
proper dimensions. 

The balance of political power in this country was for so long in 
the possession’ of the landed interest, that legislation was greatly 
influenced by that circumstance; but too great an effect may easily 
be attributed to that cause. There are many laws, most of which 
are, however, repealed, such as the Corn Law, the Game Laws, and 
the preference given to land over personal property in the incidence 
of taxation, that may be traced to that source; but the interest of 
landed proprietors does not in fact lie in creating or preserving 
artificial restrictions in dealing with land, which would be to 
diminish the value of their own property. 

To throw taxation off land on to personalty, or to give preference 
to the productions of English land by taxing foreign corn, is to 
increase the value of English land ; but to restrict its salability or 
letting is to diminish its value, and the landed interest cannot be 
so blind as not to see that distinction. 

I have as far as possible avoided entering into the purely economic 
part of the question as to the distribution or ownership of land, but 
have confined myself to trying to remove one source of error out of 
the way, by showing that no material alteration in the distribution 
or marketable character of land can be effected by the removal of 
any existing laws. 

Wiuiam A. JEvons. 
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Ws have passed through a month that will always remain memo- 
able in the history of English parliamentary government ; and 
once more after an interval of fifty years the country has felt the 
shock of the revolutionary spirit. The strain of Irish obstruction 
had become absolutely intolerable in the House of Commons, and 
the country was looking on with angry perplexity. Parliament had 
been assembled for seven-and-twenty days, and yet the Bill to which 
precedence had been given, and which was the one piece of business 
that the House had to deal with, had not after all advanced through 
its first and rudimentary stage. At length the crisis arrived, the fixed 
order of procedure was peremptorily set aside by the authority 
of the Speaker, and between nine o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing (February 2), when this peremptory action was taken, and one 
o'clock on the following Friday morning, in forty hours or so, 
when Mr. Gladstone’s resolution for dealing with urgent business 
was carried, a complete revolution had been effected in the whole 
spirit and system of the House of Commons. It happened in this 
wise. The House met at the usual hour on Monday, January 31, 
and in due course settled down to the business of the sitting. That 
business was Mr. Forster’s Coercion Bill. The Irish group at once 
resorted to devices that had become only too familiar to them and 
to the rest of the world for delaying the conclusion of this stage of 
the Bill until the furthest possible moment. Two or three of them 
in the course of the proceedings made speeches that were serious 
attempts to state the Irish case against the Bill in its strongest 
and weightiest form; but it is impossible to deny, and it was not 
denied, that the aim of the whole proceeding was not discussion but 
delay. On the other hand, it is impossible to deny that the Irish 
members had a right to assume that they were not infringing the 
regulations of the House. They had not been ruled out of order by 
the Speaker, and not one of them had been subjected to the penalty 
duly made and provided for obstruction. The House sat through 
Monday night, through the whole of Tuesday, and the whole of 
Tuesday night. Towards midnight on Tuesday the Speaker’s atten- 
tion was called to the fact that if he found evidence that there was 
a combination to obstruction, then it was competent for him to name 
one by one any members who were parties to the combination, and 
afterwards the House could suspend them. The Speaker said that he 
did perceive evidence of a combination to obstruction, but after saying 
this he took no action, and shortly afterwards left the performance of 
the duties of the Chair to his deputy. At nine on the following 
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morning (February 2) the Speaker returned, directed a member 
who was in possession of the House to resume his seat, and then read 
from a written paper a statement of the circumstance which now 
called for his interposition, and of the decision at which he had 
arrived in consequence :— 


‘‘The dignity, the credit, and the authority of this House are seriously 
threatened, and it is necessary they should be vindicated. Under the operation 
of the accustomed rules and methods of procedure, the legislative powers of the 
House are paralyzed and a new and exceptional course is imperatively demanded, 
and I am satisfied I shall best carry out the will of the House, and may rely upon 
its support, if I decline to call upon any more members to speak, and at once 
proceed to put the several questions to the House. I feel assured that the 
House will be prepared to exercise all its powers in giving effect to these pro- 
ceedings. Further measures for ensuring orderly debate I must leave to the 
judgment of the House; but I may add that it would be necessary either for 
the House itself to assume more effectual control over the debate or invest 
greater authority in the Chair.” 








The pent-up feelings of the House burst forth in tumultuous 
approval from every quarter, except from the group of the Irish 
Irreconcilables, who sat stunned and bewildered. The Speaker at 
once followed up the declaration of his resolution that he would 
decline to call upon any more members to speak, by proceeding to 
put the questions in their order. The question first put was that the 
words proposed to be left out by Dr. Lyons’s amendment from the 
original motion for leave to introduce the Bill stand part of the 
question. A division followed, giving 164 for the motion and 19 
against it. The Irish members now perceived that by taking part 
in this division they had inadvertently acquiesced in the Speaker’s 
assumption of aright to stop the debate. The next question was 
then put, that leave be given to introduce the Bill, and the Irish 
members, recovering from their bewilderment, rose from their seats 
and with outstretched arms and dramatic gestures shouted “ Order” 
and “ Privilege,’ while the Speaker remained standing. They then 
left the House in a body ; leave was given to introduce the Bill with- 
out a division, and in a few moments it was duly read a first time. 

Before proceeding to the second episode in this painful history 
it will be as well definitely to mark the character of the first. 
Whether we praise or blame the Speaker’s act, it is proper that we 
should recognise it for what it was, and it was beyond all question a 
supersession of all the orders and regulations of the House. It was, 
as the Speaker said, a new and exceptional course. There was a rule 
which would have enabled the House to arrest obstruction. The 
Speaker for good reasons or bad chose not to employ this, but in- 
stead of it assumed a power for which there was no precedent. This 
may or may not have been justifiable or prudent under the extra- 
ordinary circumstances in which the shortsighted perversity of Mr. 
Parnell’s section had placed the House. For the moment it was 
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certainly the most convenient course, and that is a very important 
consideration so far as it goes. But it is right to note that the 
stoppage of the debate by the Speaker was unprecedented and 
irregular. 

The next step was taken on the following evening (February 3rd). 
In the interval Michael Davitt, the most able, resourceful, and 
intrepid of the chiefs of the Land League, had been arrested on a 
warrant issued by the Home Secretary at the instance of Mr. Forster. 
Little more than a fortnight before Mr. Forster had stated that it 
would be unjust to re-arrest Davitt, save for a violation of the con- 
ditions on which his ticket-of-leave had been granted. At that date 
(January 13th) these conditions were supposed to have been suffi- 
ciently complied with. What change took place in Davitt’s conduct 
in the fortnight following this statement is not known and cannot 
well be conjectured. The re-arrest has been taken as a matter of 
course in England, but it is one of those unfortunate incidents of 
such incessant recurrence which add new fuel to the flame of national 
antipathy in Ireland. On the Thursday afternoon Mr. Dillon asked 
the Home Secretary a question on this subject. Dissatisfied with Sir 
William Harcourt’s answer, Mr. Dillon rose presumably to move the 
adjournment of the House, as according to a much abused but well- 
understood rule he had a perfect right to do. The Speaker refused 
to hear him, and ruled that he was out of order. Here again it 
must be noted that, strictly speaking, the Irish protesters seem to 
have been within the letter of their rights. Mr. Dillon persisted ; 
the Prime Minister then moved that he should be suspended for the 
remainder of the sitting; the question was put and carried by 395 
against 38; and, as Mr. Dillon refused to leave the House in con- 
formity with this resolution, he was removed by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms. Mr. Gladstone then rose to move his resolution. Mr. Parnell 
interrupted him, apparently intending to press the point of order 
whether Mr. Gladstone could be in possession of the House if Mr. 
Dillon had been irregularly ruled out of order. The usual scene 
followed. Mr. Parnell was named as disobeying the Chair; Mr. 
Gladstone moved his suspension, which was voted by 405 votes against 
7; and Mr. Parnell was removed by the Sergeant. The same course 
was followed in the case of Mr. Finigan. Here a new incident 
occurred. During the last two discussions the Home Rule members, 
as a protest against the irregularity of the whole of the proceedings 
eince the suspension of Mr. Dillon, declined to leave their seats. This 
was disobedience to the order of the Chair, and Mr. Gladstone moved 
accordingly that the 28 members who had been guilty of it should 
be suspended during the remainder of the sitting. After this resolu- 
tion had been carried, the suspended members were called upon to 
withdraw ; and as each of them refused, he was conducted in turn 
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out of the House by the Sergeant-at-Arms and his attendants. These 
scenes of the second and third of February were the first taste for 
two centuries that the English have had of Fructidors, Prairials, and 
Brumaires. We should be glad to think that they will have no 
more for two centuries to come. 

Before going further, let us characterize the policy of the Irish 
section, which led to these violent scenes. We are not of those who 
think that any English Parliament or Ministry will voluntarily set 
itself to repair the scandalous misgovernment of Ireland, unless the 
Irish constituencies send men who will make it more uncomfortable 
to neglect Ireland than to attend to it. An English Minister has so 
many burdens upon him, so many tasks pressing on his time and 
capacity, that we may be quite sure he will not take Irish grievances 
in hand unless the Irish members cry out pretty loudly and make 
themselves more than a little troublesome. That is perfectly clear ; 
and it is very irrational either to deny it as a general statement, or 
to deny that Mr. Parnell had up to the beginning of this session done 
good service to his country exactly by making Ireland so troublesome 
to the English Government that it could not be safely left alone. 
Some people will regard this as a cynical way of putting things, but 
whether cynical or not, it is the positive and practical state of the 
ease. The English nation is honestly anxious to do for Ireland what- 
ever those leaders in whom the English nation has confidence declare 
to be necessary and right for Ireland. But in order to kindle this 
willingness to do justice it is necessary to make a considerable stir, 
and that stir Mr. Parnell and the Land League made in the autumn 
with a vengeance. They cannot but know, however, that it is im- 
possible to deliver Ireland without the help and goodwill of England 
and Scotland, and that to alienate this help and good-will will be fatal 
to their own cause. Mr. Parnell himself admitted this clearly enough 
in his letter from Paris, in which he promised an agitation that 
should rouse the democratic classes in Great Britain against the land- 
lords and the “‘ shopocracy,” on behalf of the people of Ireland. That 
being so, there could be no blunder greater than to follow the course 
which has led to the present collapse. Here let us quote the words 
of one of the most thoroughly able, well-informed, and sagacious 
members of the Irish party. Mr. Shaw’s account of things seems to 
us to be exactly and unanswerably true. 


‘*The gentlemen who shaped the policy of the Irish party this session, by 
the unwise and mistimed use of the weapon, have led the party to helpless 
defeat, unable to fight or retreat with dignity or credit. For half a century 
there has not been such an opportunity as the present for placing the case of 
Ireland before Parliament and the country in a way to command attention and 
to secure reform. The extreme poverty of our people and the manifold evils, 
direct and indirect, of our land system were admitted. We have a Government 
pledged, every member of it, to the redress of our grievances—its chief, a man 
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of generous sympathy, large views, and commanding influence ; the people of 
England ready and anxious to settle the Irish question. It needed only a 
course of procedure guided by ordinary common sense to command influential 
support inside Parliament in resisting coercion, and, what is of more import- 
ance, enthusiastic popular support. Under such opposition Government would 
have been compelled to largely modify the Coercion Bill and to have brought 
in their Land Bill; but the policy adopted has broken down helplessly and 
hopelessly. Irish reform and Irish representation are discredited, and English 
feeling and opinion outraged.” 


This is the view which a sensible and patriotic Irishman takes of 
the action of the Extreme Left of his own party. It ought to be 
equally interesting to us to know what view the same sensible and 
patriotic Irishman takes of the policy of the Government. He has 
“no hesitation in expressing his disappointment” with this policy. 
“ Had they announced their intention of not allowing lawlessness to 
rule the country, and firmly enforced the ordinary law, and on the 
meeting of Parliament announced the Land Bill, there would have 
been no pretence of necessity for what I must call the worst Coercion 
Bill ever introduced.” People will, of course, take this for what it is 
worth, but Liberals with a belief in the principles of national self- 
government will be slow to reject the opinion of an Irishman of the 
type of Mr. Shaw about Irish affairs. But as we know the influence 
of the landlord class both of Ireland and England have prevented 
their counsels from being listened to. Mr. Forster has brought in 
not only a Coercion Bill, but an extremely severe Coercion Bill. 
His whole demeanour and attitude has exposed him to the charge of 
holding the truly absurd position that if a bad thing is necessary, 
then the more of the badness of the thing that you have the better. 
If extraordinary nieans of repression were absolutely necessary, we 
might have expected Mr. Forster to take some trouble to secure the 
desired ends by the machinery that would be least obnoxious, least 
exposed to abuse, and least fit to be used as a precedent by authorities 
less benevolent than he assumes himself and his colleagues at the 
Castle to be. What is the advantage of having an Irish Secretary 
with the professions of a Wilberforce, if he brings in a Bill on the 
maxims of a Castlereagh? Why could not every means have 
been exhausted of making the Bill as little odious as _pos- 
sible to Ireland, and to those Irish members especially who 
represent the more sober and, if you please to call it so, the 
more loyal portion of the opinion of the country ? 

The list of the amendments that have been proposed, and even of 
those that have been accepted, is enough to show how much more 
stringent the Bill was than is now seen to have been either just or 
wise. Here are one or two of the suggested modifications by way 
of example. (a) The Bill empowers the arrest of persons “ reason- 
ably ”’ suspected. Then, said a member (from Wales, by the way, 
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not from Ireland), let us put some sort of measure on the “ reason- 
ableness,’”’ by saying that the suspicion must be supported by the 
sworn evidence of two witnesses. Rejected. (+) Another member, 
English, not Irish, moved that the power of arrest should be limited 
to persons “ believed’? to have committed an offence, instead of 
persons merely “ suspected.” As Mr. Forster said that the Govern- 
ment only wished for power to arrest the people whom they “knew” 
to have perpetrated outrages, there would seem to have been no good 
ground for objecting to this modification. Rejected. (c) The Bill is 
retrospective—a quality which has always been counted particularly 
detestable in this kind of legislation, and which is singularly out 
of place in a measure of which we have been told again and again 
that it is not vindictive or punitive, but preventive. Another Welsh 
member proposed that at the very least the retrospect might be 
limited to the date of the introduction of the Bill. Mr. Forster made 
a compromise, and was content not to arrest a man on the suspicion 
of things said or done before October 1, 1880. (d) It was moved 
that nobody should be arrested under the powers in the Bill who 
should have been taken to Ireland from England on the warrant of 
an English magistrate; that is to say, the man arrested in 
Ireland should be there of his own free-will. Rejected. (e) It 
was moved that the charge against a suspected person should 
be investigated in the presence of the Lord Lieutenant or 
Chief Secretary, and so should have an opportunity of explain- 
ing what was charged against him. Rejected. (f) An im- 
portant amendment was moved by Mr. Stansfeld, namely, that 
warrants against persons reasonably suspected of crime other than 
high treason, and the like, should specify the crime with particulars 
of time and place. That is to say, where a man ‘is arrested for acts 
so loosely described as tending to violence and intimidation, the 
where, when, and what should be set forth. Nearly fifty English 
und Scotch members and five-and-forty Irish members supported 
this reasonable mitigation; but it was rejected. (g) There were 
amendments of great importance concerning the treatment of 
prisoners under this Act. It was shown conclusively that on pre- 
vious occasions prisoners arrested on warrants of this kind, who had 
not been tried, and whom it was never intended to try, had suffered 
great hardships and even grave and permanent injuries. Everybody 
with any sense of justice or the virtue of legality in him will feel 
that though it may be expedient to lock people up without trial in 
order to prevent them from doing mischief, yet it cannot be expedient 
to treat them as harshly as if they had actually done the mischief, 
had been tried for it, and had been lawfully convicted and sentenced. 
If we are going to have political prisoners, let us have political 
prisoners, After prolonged discussion which was denounced as 
obstruction by many people who might have known better, Mr. 
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Forster promised that the Prison Rules should be supervised by 
the Lord Lieutenant with a special view to prisoners of this class. 

To return to the story of the parliamentary revolution. Mr. Glad- 
stone moved a resolution, which was afterwards amended and accepted 
by the House, empowering a majority of two-thirds in a House of not 
less than three hundred to resolve that a given piece of public busi- 
ness is urgent; and when urgency has been thus voted, it further 
empowers the Speaker to take into his own hands all the powers of 
the House for the regulation of the several stages of the given busi- 
ness. In accordance with this resolution the Speaker announced a 
little code of new rules, to which he afterwards added others. We 
need not discuss them at the present moment. It suffices to say that 
they result in a particularly drastic kind of cléture, more stringent 
than exists in any other legislative assembly in the world. It will 
be time enough to examine them fully when the House has had better 
opportunity of trying them. 

The principal objections to this great change have been—first, the 
rapidity and even precipitancy with which it was made; second, that 
it takes away from the office of Speaker its most revered attribute of 
neutrality and impartiality, and tends to make him the chief or the 
instrument of one side of the House against the other; third, that it 
should have taken place in connection with so peculiar a measure as 
a Bill depriving one of the three kingdoms of its guarantees for 
personal liberty ; fourth, that it transfers in block to the Speaker 
powers which the majority of the House should only exert specifi- 
cally and in detail, and substitutes personal will for that system of 
fixed regulations which ought to settle the proceedings in a free 
assembly ; fifth, that so great an innovation ought only to have been 
made as part of some general scheme for reconstructing the whole 
method of conducting parliamentary business—a reconstruction 
which is now seen on all sides to be not only inevitable but urgent. 
For the moment, however, there is very little inclination to consider 
objections. One of the most remarkable features in the whole trans- 
action has been the absolute and unquestioning support which has 
been afforded to the Government by the House of Commons and the 
country. Regret has been expressed on every side at the final dis- 
appearance of the greatest of parliamentary glories, but people have 
stifled their regrets under the sense of the necessity of correcting an 
intolerable abuse. The question, which is after all a very important 
question, whether the necessity, which nobody denies, has been met 
in the best way, has hardly been raised, and if it has been raised, 
has been dismissed with a good deal of impatient asperity, which is 
of evil omen for the immediate future of English politics. 


Military operations have been carried on against the Boers of the 
Transvaal, but up to the present date without success. The British 
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forces have on more than one occasion suffered a disastrous repulse, 
and we have had the bitter mortification of seeing slaughter inflicted 
and suffered in a cause which on our side is both unjust and inexpe- 
dient in the highest degree. We nowsee how grossly those officials 
and ministers were mistaken who represented the aversion of the 
Boers to annexation as no more than the cry of a few agitators and 
malcontents. The Boers would not have left their homesteads to 
the number of several thousands if there had been nothing more 
serious at work than a factitious agitation. Every day it is felt to 
be more deplorable that Lord Kimberley did not on his accession to 
office at once undo the work which nobody of either party ever really 
defended. The best thing that can happen now is that the negotia- 
tions which are said to be going on while we write should end in a 
truce; that the truce should be followed by the dispatch of some 
Commission of Inquiry ; and that the Commission should find it 
expedient to let the Boers live as their own masters in the portions 
of the Transvaal to which they are practically confined. 


To turn to other events which have attracted public attention, the 
capture of Geok Tepe by the Russians, and their subsequent advance 
in the direction of Merv, have combined, with the publication of the 
secret Russian correspondence captured at Cabul, to excite interest 
once more in the Central Asian question. The famous fortress of the 
Akhal-Tekkes, which Russian report declares to have been constructed 
under the direction of an English officer, was captured by General 
Skobeleff after a siege of twenty-one days, during which both be- 
siegers and besieged lost heavily. The Russian loss in killed and 
wounded is officially returned at 71 officers and 1,037 men. The 
total loss of life, including the mortality from disease, is estimated at 
2,000 on the side of the Russians, and 8,000 on that of the Tekkes ; 
2,000 of whom were slain in the pursuit across the plain after their 
stronghold was stormed. After the capture of Geok Tepe the 
Russians pressed on for several stages eastward, in order to secure the 
submission of all the tribes of the Akhal-Tekkes as far as Merv. l- 
ready we are told, in the usual accents of alarm, General Skobeleff’s 
cavalry are hovering around Merv, and Merv is the key of Herat, 
Herat the key of Candahar, and Candahar, of course, is the key of 
India. 

The publication of the secret correspondence discovered at Cabul 
in the autumn of 1879, at one time seemed likely to afford the 
alarmists with an opportunity of gaining the ear of the public. It 
was only for a time. The despatches proved nothing fresh, and 
illustrated once more the impolicy of the late Government. The 
Cabul correspondence consisted of—(1) Letters from General, then 
Colonel, Stoletoff to Shere Ali; (2) Letters from Shere Alito General 
Stoletoff; (3) Letters from General Kauffmann to Shere Ali; and (4) 
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A draft of a treaty taken ad referendum by Colonel Stoletoff, by which 
Russia was to defend Afghanistan against British invasion, if the 
Ameer, on his part, would refrain from waging war without Russian 
permission. Taking the last first, we find that the draft of the 
treaty, instead of confirming the oft-repeated assertion that Russia 
concluded an offensive and defensive alliance with Shere Ali, proves, 
on the contrary, that the utmost that was proposed was, that Russia 
should assist the Ameer to prevent Afghanistan being used as a base 
from whence an Anglo-Indian attack might be made upon the 
Asiatic dominions of the Czar. Of course, Russia had in ordinary 
circumstances no business to make any treaties of any kind with the 
Ameer, and she recognised this as soon as peace was restored by 
refusing to sign the treaty which had been drafted in Afghanistan. 


-But the circumstances were not ordinary, and her conduct in nego- 


tiating a treaty with Afghanistan when war with England was 
believed to be imminent has been declared by Lord Beaconsfield 
to be ‘ perfectly justifiable.”’ 

It is alleged, with truth, that the draft treaty was drawn up at 
Cabul after the Treaty of Berlin was signed. But when the Russian 
mission was despatched the Treaty of Berlin had not been signed, nor 
is there any proof that General Stoletoff could have been apprised 
at Cabul of the conclusion of peace in Europe in time to arrest the 
drafting of the Afghan Treaty. Nor must it be forgotten that 
General Stoletoff’s head was in the lion’s mouth, and he might have 
exposed himself to the fate of Sir Louis Cavagnari if he had 
abruptly announced his mission was at an end and that Russia would 
do nothing to protect the Ameer from the invasion for which his 
visit had afforded the longed-for pretext. 

The Russian Government appears to have acted, as Lord Beacons- 
field has expressly declared, with the utmost possible promptitude in 
withdrawing from any interference in Afghanistan; but the dis- 
patches show that General Stoletoff continued his correspondence 
with the Ameer on his own account. Although this was inconsistent 
with Russia’s position, it was natural that General Stoletoff should 
do his best to extricate the unfortunate Ameer from the scrape in 
which he had involved him. He wrote to Shere Ali from Livadia 
assuring him that he was “ busy night and day with his affairs,” and 
after a long preamble evidently designed to break the bad news to 
him as gently as possible, he advised his luckless host to make 
peace with the English, unless the Russians, “his brothers on the 
other side of the river,”” make war on their own account, which at 
that time General Stoletoff well knew they had determined 
not to do. Therefore Shere Ali was told to make peace 


(1) It is proper to say that some very competent authorities insist that by “ their 
brothers on the other side of the river,” Stoletoff meant the Mahometans across the 
Indus, and not the Russians across the Oxus. 
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openly, and in secret prepare for war; and if the English 
wanted to send an envoy to Cabul, he was to send an able emissary 
“ possessing the tongue of a serpent and full of deceit’ to India, “to 
perplex the enemy’s mind with sweet words,” and induce him to 
abandon the intended war. No defence can be attempted for this 
deliberate counsel to deceive, even after all allowance has been made 
for the figurative phraseology of oriental diplomacy, and the dire 
straits to which General Stoletoff was reduced by the necessity of 
saving the Ameer from the disastrous consequences which followed 
his reliance on promises which circumstances rendered it impossible 
to keep. But itis not for those who have insisted upon the adoption 
of the lowest possible standard of morals in the government of the 
British Empire to lift up their hands in pious horror because the 
discredited subordinate of General Kaufmann tried to keep his friend 
out of a difficulty by an expedient as unscrupulous as that by which 
Lord Salisbury proposed “ to find, or if need be to create, a pretext” 
for getting him into one. 

Shere Ali’s letters to the Russians show very clearly that the whole 
influence which Russia gained over him was due to his dread of the 
aggressive policy which, rightly or wrongly, he attributed to Lord 
Lytton. Imperialist critics display their ignorance of the very alphabet 
of the controversy in which the late Lord Lawrence took a leading 
part, by proclaiming that the objection to the invasion of Afghan- 
istan has no longer any force because it is proved that Russian 
generals can dissimulate and betray. The case against the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan, so far from resting upon an implicit faith 
in the meekness and innocence of Russia, is enormously strength- 
ened by every proof of the existence of a desire on her part to 
do us mischief. The worse Russia can be proved to be, so much 
the more insensate was the folly of those who played into her hands 
by making the Afghans forget their hatred of the Northern Empire 
in their dread of the aggression of their Southern neighbours. If 
we had merely held aloof the Russian mission at Cabul would either 
have shared the fate of Sir Louis Cavagnari, or have been compelled 
to return empty-handed from Afghanistan. It has never been con- 
tended that we should trust the defence of our Indian frontier to the 
generosity of Russia. Russia, like any other power, will seck to 
injure us wherever she can, whenever we threaten her with war. 
What has been contended is, that so long as we keep out of Afghan- 
istan she cannot injure us in India. Russia’s influence in Afghanistan 
depends naturally upon the intensity of the animosity with which 
England is regarded by the Afghans. Every act of aggression on 
our part strengthens Russia’s position and correspondingly weakens 
our own. 


February 23, 1881, 








